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MARGARET KNIGHT 


HUMANIST 


This anthology is different; it tells a story, 
not of great men but of ideas that have 
made history. From small beginnings in 
ancient China and Greece a stream of 
thought began to flow, running under- 
ground during persecutions, re-emerging 
until today it is a serious rival to religion. 
By arranging selections from the writings 
of very different thinkers in chronological 
order Mrs Knight shows how their seminal 
insights developed from Classical times, 
through the Renaissance, the Enlighten- 
ment, and the intellectual upheavals of the 
nineteenth century to fertilize the liberal 
and scientific outlook of western civili- 
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ANTHOLOGY 


zation. The passages quoted are ample 
enough to be read with enjoyment and 
profit. Some belong to literature, but all 
are the product of adventurous minds, 
challenging the establishment of their time. 
The growth of a humanist tradition, with 
its emphasis on toleration, individual 
liberty, the disinterested pursuit of truth, 
and democratic values, can be followed 
step by step in this anthology through the 
eyes of its makers. Generous space is also 
given to contemporary humanists who have 
broken fresh ground by seeking to formu- 
late a philosophy of life relevant to a 
predominantly scientific age. 
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HOMO SAPIENS 


F the Presidential address delivered at this year’s 
[mcs of the British Association had appeared in the 

collection of papers which Sir Julian Huxley has edited 
under the title The Humanist Frame it would have seemed 
entirely appropriate. This book is reviewed on p 310 and 
all that is necessary to say here is that it is the most 
comprehensive statement of modern humanism so far 
available. In Sir Julian’s words: ‘The central belief of 
Evolutionary Humanism is that existence can be increas- 
ingly improved, that vast untapped possibilities can be 
increasingly realized, that greater fulfilment can replace 
frustration. This belief is now firmly grounded in know- 
ledge ; it could become in turn the firm ground for action.’ 
If we can lift our eyes from the immediate abyss, the 
vision from the Pisgah heights is dazzling. Homo Sapiens 
has travelled a long way since the last great threat to his 
survival in the Ice Age. A handful of nomadic hunters has 
grown into a population of nearly 3,000 million, Man has 
covered the earth and penetrated deep into space. But it is 
not these triumphs which led Sir Wilfred Le Gros Clark 
to call his address ‘The Humanity of Man’. He believes 
that human progress would have been impossible if man 
had not developed the qualities of altruism and coopera- 
tion. A war of each against all would have resulted in 
extinction. Family grew into clan, clan into tribe, tribe 
into nation and empire. The ability to cooperate made it 
possible to form ever larger groupings. But unhappily, 
common interest and mutual aid did not lead in a straight 
line to the unification of the world. 

The Berlin crisis and the resumption of nuclear tests 
are grim reminders that we live in a divided world. The 
contradictions have sharpened. There is the possibility that 
Homo Sapiens will direct his social evolution. But there is 
a darker possibility — namely, that instead of enriching life 
he may bring human evolution virtually to an end. Which 
road will he take? We may wonder whether Homo Sapiens 
will have any choice. Yet to say that the decision depends 
on a few men in a small room is perhaps an over- 
simplification. They are not completely indifferent to world 
opinion. They know that the majority of people do not 
want mass suicide and do not really expect it to happen. 
At least they do not behave as though they believe the 
end of the world is at hand. John Stuart Mill’s dictum 
that ‘there is not a more accurate test of the progress of 
civilization than the progress of the power of cooperation ’ 
should be written across the sky. 


The EAMG, 
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PERSONALLY SPEAKING 





TOWARDS A HUMAN PUGWASH 


O we worry about the 
D wrong things? Obviously 

We do, otherwise the 
circulation of The Humanist 
would run into millions and we 
should be living in a _ saner 
world. How to turn the public 
gaze to the great realities which 
mass communication ignores is 
a problem that has been exercis- 
ing Prof John Cohen, of 
Manchester University. He is 
preparing to convene a ‘Human 
Pugwash’, and he has my best 
wishes for success, The six Pug- 
wash conferences since 1957 
have mainly attracted physical 
scientists. What is proposed is 
a conference on a similar pat- 
tern but a broader basis, a sort 
of secular ccumenical council 
composed of the world’s most 
eminent thinkers. If it is im- 
pressive enough it is bound to 
attract publicity. ‘What seems to 
be necessary in the world today’, 
says Professor Cohen, ‘is to 
divert attention, which is almost 
100 per cent concentrated on 
the things that do not matter at 
all—everyone is transfixed by 
Berlin or Laos or something else 
—to the things which really 
count. Will there be enough food 
for the world’s growing popu- 
lation in twenty years’ time? 
Relations between East and 
West? The culture gap, not the 
financial gap—these are the 
really vital issues.’ 

Well, that is a provocative 
start. We all feel that we are 
sitting on a powder magazine 
and that it is preposterous that 
this should be so. We want to 
get on with more interesting 
and worthwhile jobs. There are 
urgent problems to solve if only 
we could give our minds to 
them. In short, we need a new 
perspective. It will not be easy 
to switch the public interest, but 
even if we fail the attempt is 
worth making. The voice of 
reason may be small, but, as 
Russell once said, it takes 
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us steadily in one direction. 
Humanists must miss no oppor- 
tunity of making it heard. 


Allies of Progress 


: HE Vatican could do more 

to help the Alliance for 
Progress to succeed in Latin 
America than any other single 
ally’, writes the New York 
Herald Tribune columnist, 
David Lawrence. Warming to 
the theme, he suggests that 
the United States Government 
should have a special represent- 
ative, not only in Rome, but in 
Britain, to maintain regular con- 
tact with the Anglican and other 
religious groups. Indeed, why 
stop there? He conjures up a 
vision of American envoys with 
official posts at the most in- 
fluential Jewish and Moslem 
centres. Missionaries, he points 
out, are in close contact with 
millions of people in Africa, 
Asia, and South America. “They 
not only can transmit inform- 
ation, but they can gather it. 
Sometimes a Church organiz- 
ation gets a misconception of 
American purposes and policies, 
and their representatives repeat 
such misconceptions, not neces- 
sarily in the pulpits, but in their 
informal relationships with local 
leaders of thought.’ 

If Big Brother is watching 
they can be put wise. Yet I 
doubt if this bright idea will be 
received with enthusiasm by all 
missionaries. They may feel that 
it is scarcely their job to act as 
public relations officers for the 
State Department. Where the 
Church openly acts as a govern- 
ment agent—in Angola, for 
example—the results are not 
always happy. Progress has some 
strange allies. 


Muddled Morals 


CCORDING to Dr W. R. 
Matthews, Dean of St 
Paul’s, ‘It is difficult to find 


persons who are religious but 





not moral, or who are moral 
but have no vestige of religious 
feeling, but it is possible to 
distinguish between the religious 
attitude and the moral. . . . The 
man who is making a _ heroic 
moral decision stands upright, 
asserting his personal integrity 
in the face of opposition ; the 
man who is reaching a religious 
crisis is on his knees, confessing 
that he has in himself no power 
to do anything that is good and 
must rely on God’. This is an 
extraordinary muddle. If we can 
do no good without God’s help, 
how can the non-religious man 
possibly reach ‘a heroic moral 
decision’? What is the sense of 
talking about his ‘integrity’? His 
case is hopeless. There cannot 
be morality without religion. If 
that is what Dr Matthews wishes 
to imply it is a pity he did not 
say so outright instead of hint- 
ing at it. The basis of humanism 
is that man is not helpless, 
though he has to rely solely on 
his own resources. 

Although Dr Matthews evid- 
ently has humanists in mind, the 
ordinary reader for whom he 
wrote (in the Daily Telegraph) 
might well conclude that we 
have no moral values. He would 
think this because Dr Matthews 
complains that non-religious 
writers on ethics do not give 
advice on how to be good. He 
would not realize that the refer- 
ence is to a highly specialized 
logical inquiry. In their profes- 
sional capacity these writers do 
not set up as guides. But it 
would be absurd to claim that 
Bertrand Russell, for example, 
declines to give advice. 
Advertising Religion 

RATHER mixed reception has 

been given to the Bishop 
of Bedford’s suggestion that 
religion should advertise. No 
one seems to have noticed that 
it has been doing so for a long 
time on both radio and tele- 
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vision. It is given free regular 
advertisement at peak hours. 
But these not-so-hidden persuad- 
ers, we are told, have only 
managed to persuade nine per 
cent of the population to go 
to church, as compared with 
about fifty per cent in North 
America. So the idea has been 
put forward that a professional 
agency should be employed. The 
firm of J. Walter Thompson has 
been mentioned. After all, the 
Conservative Party made good 
use of a professional agency in 
preparing for the last election. 
‘Don’t Let Labour Spoil It’ and 
‘You’ve Never Had it So Good’ 
must have pulled in a lot of 
votes. 

Can one really recall people 
to religion by the same means 
that induce them to ‘Drinka 
pinta milka day’, or ‘Go to 
Work on an Egg’? I am a little 
doubtful. For one thing, the 
suggested campaign would be on 
non-denominational lines. ‘Reli- 
gion is good for you’, or the 
peremptory “Go to church’, are 
possible appeals. At some stage, 
however, puzzled people would 
be bound to ask for more speci- 
fic directions. Which religion, 
and which church? To be 
logical, each sect should then 
be allowed to stake their claim 
to wash whiter than white and 
to be truer than truth—at least 
than the truth of Brand X. 


Success Story 


I’ the Church wants a lesson 
in advertising techniques it 
should consult MRA. Its evolu- 
tion from the First Century 
Christian Fellowship into the 
Oxford Group and finally Moral 
Re-Armament is a remarkable 
success story. It was expert in 
devising slogans. ‘A _ spiritual 
radiogram in every home’ was 
particularly good. So was the 
thought: ‘Any man can pick 
up divine messages if he will 
put his receiving set in order.’ 
But some expressions were not 
so happy. ‘Thank God for Hit- 
ler’ was undoubtedly a clanger. 
The full-page advertisements in 
national dailies must have been 
pretty expensive. So, too, the 
meetings in luxury hotels, the 
production of plays and films, 


the headquarters in Berkeley 
Square, and the magnificent re- 
treat at Caux. Where all the 
money came from _ mystified 
many people. Perhaps it was 
envy that gave rise to the specu- 
lation about the interest shown 
by Big Business in persuading 
workers to love their employers 
instead of going on strike, One 
should love everybody, it 
seemed, except Communists. For 


all his devotion to absolute 
truth, in financial matters 
Frank Buchman belied his 


Christian name. 

It will be interesting to see 
how the movement fares now 
that it has lost its leader. I am 
told that in the early days Buch- 
man took a manuscript to a 
publisher. On being offered an 
advance in royalties of £100, he 
said ‘I must ask God about 
that’. After a brief silence he 
said firmly ‘God tells me I must 
have £1,000’. The story is prob- 
ably apocryphal—the saints 
quickly gather legends—but it 
is typical of the mixture of 
naivete and acumen which has 
served MRA so well. 
Explosion 

HEN I read John 

Osborne’s outburst over 
Berlin in the Tribune I was 
reminded of a man I saw during 
the London blitz. He was danc- 
ing in pyjamas on the pavement, 
waving his fists at the bombers 
droning overhead. It did no 
good, and he would have been 
safer indoors, but I am sure 
he felt better for the protest. I 
recall, too, a short story by 
H. G. Wells about a gunboat 
that went up the Amazon. When 
it reached its destination _ the 
settlement was deserted. Every 
building had been devoured by 
a monstrous army of ants. There 
was nothing the commander 
could do except fire his pop-gun 
into the impassive jungle and 
turn back. What could be more 
futile? It was a gesture of man’s 
impotence against the blind 
forces of nature. 

‘Damn you, England!’ ex- 
ploded Osborne. As he was 
writing in the sunshine of the 
south of France, it would have 
been more appropriate if he had 


damned France for resisting the 
obvious desire of London and 
Washington to talk. But he was 
not advancing an argument ; he 
was voicing a sense of helpless- 
ness which is shared by many 
more people than the young 
writers who have applauded. 
Arnold Wesker commented: 
‘This is a man _ with teeth 
clenched, desperately frustrated, 
because he can do nothing. I 
know what he feels and so do 
thousands of others.’ Shelagh 
Delaney agreed, but John Whit- 
ing thought it was ‘very funny’, 
and John Bratby called it ‘wild, 
pathetic, ludicrous’. At least the 
‘angries’ have found something 
to be angry about. 


On the Fringe 


bie is the season for lost 
causes, writes Atticus in the 
Sunday Times: ‘August for Flat 
Earthers, the Rationalist Society 
and the Esperanto men.’ After 
a tilt at the Flat Earthers he 
continues: ‘Not so easy to say 
whether the Rationalists would 
pledge their support. My favour- 
ite Rationalist (see him hurrying 
through the streets, trousers 
rising to half-mast, perhaps fear- 
ful of being sandbagged by 
disguised clergymen) could not 
speak to me; it is against his 
principles to use the telephone.’ 
I rather wish it had been also 
against my own principles. I 
rashly volunteered some infor- 
mation about the RPA when 
Atticus rang me up since it was 
plain he knew nothing about 
rationalism. He would not have 
been surprised if I had told him 
we believed the earth is flat 
and that other worlds are watch- 
ing us. To have mentioned that 
many world-famous scientists 
are rationalists would have 
spoiled the joke he had pre- 
pared in advance. By a coinci- 
dence, on the same Sunday, Sir 
Julian Huxley, vice-President of 
the RPA, had a full-page article 
in The Observer. It was stiff 
reading for the silly season, but 
hardly a product of the lunatic 
fringe to which Atticus has 
assigned us. A caricature mis- 
fires badly unless the original 
can be recognized. 

Hector HAWTON 
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VERDICT GUILTY—NOW WHAT? 


by KARL MENNINGER 


A famous American psychiatrist proposes treat- 
ment of criminals as an alternative to punishment 


INCE ancient times criminal law and 
ene have been based upon what is 
called in psychology the pain-pleasure 
principle. There are many reasons for inflicting 
pain —to urge an animal to greater efforts, to 
retaliate for pain received, to frighten, or to 
indulge in idle amusement. Human beings, like all 
animals, tend to move away from pain and 
toward pleasure. Hence the way to control be- 
haviour is to reward what is ‘ good’ and punish 
what is ‘bad’. This formula pervades our pro- 
grammes of child-rearing, education, and the 
social control of behaviour. With this concept 
three out of four readers will no doubt concur. 
‘Why, of course,’ they will say. ‘Only common 
sense. Take me for example. I know the speed 
limit and the penalty. Usually I drive moderately 
because I don’t want to get a ticket. One after- 
noon I was in a hurry; I had an appointment, I 
didn’t heed the signs. I did what I knew was 
forbidden and I got caught and received the 
punishment I deserved. Fair enough. It taught me 
a lesson. Since then I drive more slowly in that 
area. And surely people are deterred from cheat- 
ing on their income taxes, robbing banks, and 
committing rape by the fear of punishment. Why, 
if we didn’t have these crime road blocks we’d 
have chaos! ’ 


Not Everyone Deterred 


This sounds reasonable enough and describes 
what most people think — part of the time. But 
upon reflection we all know that punishments and 
the threat of punishments do not deter some 
people from doing forbidden things. Some of 
them take a chance on not being caught, and 
this chance is a very good one, too, better than 
five to one for most crimes. Not even the fear of 
possible death, self-inflicted, deters some speed- 
sters. Exceeding the speed limit is not really 
regarded as criminal behaviour by most people, 
no matter how dangerous and self-destructive. It 
is the kind of a ‘crime’ which respectable mem- 
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bers of society commit and condone. This is not 
the case with rape, bank-robbing, cheque-forging, 
vandalism, and the multitude of offences for 
which the prison penalty system primarily exists. 
And from these offences the average citizen, 
including the reader, is deterred by quite different 
restraints. For most of us it is our conscience, our 
self-respect, and our wish for the good opinion 
of our neighbours which are the determining 
factors in controlling our impulses toward mis- 
behaviour. 

Today it is no secret that our official, prison- 
threat theory of crime control is an utter failure. 
Criminologists have known this for years. When 
pocket-picking was punishable by hanging, in 
England, the crowds that gathered about the 
gallows to enjoy the spectacle of an execution 
were particularly likely to have their pockets 
picked by skilful operators who, to say the least, 
were not deterred by the exhibition of ‘ justice’. 
We have long known that the perpetrators of 
most offences are never detected ; of those detec- 
ted, only a fraction are found guilty and still 
fewer serve a ‘sentence’, Furthermore, we are 
quite certain now that of those who do receive 
the official punishment of the law many become 
firmly committed thereby to a continuing life of 
crime and a continuing feud with law enforcement 
officers. Finding themselves ostracized from 
society and blacklisted by industry, they stick 
with the crowd they have been introduced to in 
jail and try to play the game of life according to 
this set of rules. In this way society skilfully 
converts individuals of borderline self-control into 
loyal members of the underground fraternity. 

The science of human behaviour has gone far 
beyond the common-sense rubrics which dictated 
the early legal statutes. We know now that one 
cannot describe rape or bank-robbing or income- 
tax fraud simply as pleasure. Nor, on the other 
hand, can we describe imprisonment merely as 
pain. Slapping the hand of a beloved child as he 
reaches to do a forbidden act is utterly different 
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from the institutionalized process of. official 
punishment. The offenders who are chucked into 
our county and state and federal prisons are not 
anyone’s beloved children; they are usually un- 
loved children, grown-up physically but still 
hungry for human concern which they never got 
or never get in normal ways. So they pursue it in 
abnormal ways—abnormal, that is, from our 
standpoint. 


Why Our Crime Therapy Failed 


What might deter the reader from conduct 
which his neighbours would not like does not 
necessarily deter the grown-up child of vastly 
different background. The latter’s experiences may 
have conditioned him to believe that the chances 
of winning by undetected cheating are vastly 
greater than the probabilities of fair treatment 
and opportunity. He knows about the official 
threats and the social disapproval of such acts. 
He knows about the hazards and the risks. But 
despite all this ‘ knowledge’ he becomes involved 
in waves of discouragement or cupidity or excite- 
ment or resentment leading to episodes of social 
offensiveness. 

These episodes may prove vastly expensive both 
to him and to society. But sometimes they will 
have an aura of success. Our periodicals have 
only recently described the wealth and prominence 
for a time of a man described as a murderer. 
Konrad Lorenz, the great psychiatrist and animal 
psychologist, has beautifully described in geese 
what he calls a ‘ triumph reaction ’. It is a sticking 
out of the chest and flapping of the wings after 
an encounter with a challenge. All of us have 
seen this primitive biological triumph reaction — 
in some roosters, for example, in some business- 
men and athletes and others—and in some 
criminals. 

In general, though, the gains and goals of the 
social offender are not those which most men 
seek. Most offenders whom we belabour are not 
very wise, not very smart, not even very ‘ lucky’. 
It is not the successful criminal upon whom we 
inflict our antiquated penal system. It is the 
unsuccessful criminal, the criminal who really 
doesn’t know how to commit crimes, and who 
gets caught. Indeed, until he is caught and con- 
victed a man is technically not even called a 
criminal. The clumsy; the desperate, the obscure, 
the friendless, the défective, the diseased — these 
men who commit crimes that do not come off — 


are bad actors indeed. But they are not the 
professional criminals, many of whom occupy 
high places. In some instances the crime is the 
merest accident or incident or impulse, expressed 
under unbearable stress. More often the offender 
is a persistently perverse, lonely, and resentful 
individual who joins the only group to which he 
is eligible —the outcasts and the anti-social. 

And what do we do with such offenders? After 
a solemn public ceremony we pronounce them 
enemies of the people and consign them for 
arbitrary periods to institutional confinement on 
the basis of laws written many years ago. Here 
they languish until time has ground out so many 
weary months and years. Then with a planlessness 
and stupidity only surpassed by that of their 
original incarceration they are dumped back upon 
society, regardless of whether any change has 
taken place in them for the better and with every 
assurance that changes have taken place in them 
for the worse. Once more they enter the unequal 
tussle with society. Proscribed for employment by 
most concerns, they are expected to invent a new 
way to make a living and to survive without any 
further help from society. 


Psychiatric Service Needed 


Intelligent members of society are well aware 
that the present system is antiquated, expensive, 
and disappointing, and that we are wasting vast 
quantities of manpower through primitive methods 
of dealing with those who transgress the law. In 
1917 the famous Wickersham report of the New 
York State Prison Survey Committee recom- 
mended the abolition of jails, the institution of 
diagnostic clearing-houses or classification centres, 
the development of a diversified institutional 
system and treatment programme, and the use of 
indeterminate sentences. Forty-two years have 
passed. How little progress we have made! In 
1933 the American Psychiatric Association, the 
American Bar Association, and the American 
Medical Association officially and jointly recom- 
mended psychiatric service for every criminal 
and juvenile court to assist the court and prison 
and parole officers with all offenders. 

That was twenty-six years ago! Have these 
recommendations been carried out anywhere in 
the United States? With few exceptions offenders 
continue to be dealt with according to old-time 
instructions, written by men now dead who knew 
nothing about the present offender, his past life, 
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the misunderstandings accumulated by him, or 
the provocation given to him. 

The sensible, scientific question is: What kind 
of treatment could be instituted that would deter 
him or be most likely to deter him? Some of these 
methods aré well known. For some offenders who 
have the money or the skilful legal counsel or the 
good luck to face a wise judge go a different route 
from the prescribed routine. Instead of jail and 
deterioration, they get the sort of re-education and 
re-direction associated with psychiatric institutions 
and the psychiatric profession. Relatively few 
wealthy offenders get their ‘treatment’ in jail. 
This does not mean that justice is to be bought, or 
bought off. But it does mean that some offenders 
have relatives and friends who care and who try 
to find the best possible solution to the problem 
of persistent misbehaviour, which is not the good 
old jail-and-penitentiary and make-’em-sorry 
treatment. It is a reflection on the democratic 
ideals of our country that these better ways are 
so often — indeed, usually — denied to the poor, 
the friendless, and the ignorant. 


Science versus Tradition 


If we were to follow scientific methods, the 
convicted offender would be detained indefinitely 
pending a decision as to whether and how and 
when to reintroduce him successfully into society. 
All the skill and knowledge of modern behaviour- 
al science would be used to examine his person- 
ality assets, his liabilities and potentialities, the 
environment from which he came, its effect upon 
him, and his effects upon it. 

Having arrived at some diagnostic grasp of the 
offender’s personality, those in charge can decide 
whether there is a chance that he can be re-direc- 
ted into a mutually satisfactory adaptation to the 
world. If so, the most suitable techniques in 
education, industrial training, group adminis- 
tration, and psychotherapy should be selectively 
applied. All this may be best done extramurally 
or intramurally. It may require maximum 
‘security’ or only minimum ‘security’. If, in 
due time, perceptible change occurs, the process 
should be expedited by finding a suitable spot in 
society and industry for him, and getting him out 
of prison control and into civil status (with parole 
control) as quickly as possible. 

The desirability of moving patients out of 
institutional control swiftly is something which 
we psychiatrists learned the hard way, and re- 
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cently. Ten years ago, in the state hospital | 
know best, the average length of stay was five 
years; today it is three months. Ten years ago 
few patients were discharged under two years; 
today 90 per cent are discharged within the first 
year. Ten years ago the hospital was over- 
crowded ; today it has eight times the turnover 
it used to have; there are empty beds and there 
is no waiting list. 


The Civilized Alternative 


But some patients do not respond to our efforts, 
and they have to remain in the hospital, or return 
to it promptly after a trial home visit. And if the 
prisoner, like some of the psychiatric patients, 
cannot be changed by genuine efforts to rehabili- 
tate him, we must look our failure in the face, 
and provide for his indefinitely continued confine- 
ment, regardless of the technical reasons for it. 
This we owe society for its protection. There will 
be some offenders about whom the most experi- 
enced are mistaken, both ways. And there will 
be some concerning whom no one knows what 
is best. There are many problems for research. 
But what I have outlined is, I believe, the pro- 
gramme of modern penology, the programme 





Three men in a cell in Pentonville Prison 
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now being carried out in some degree in Cali- 
fornia and a few other states, and in some of the 
federal prisons. 

This civilized programme, which would save so 
much wasted money, so much unused man-power, 
and so much injustice and suffering, is slow to 
spread. It is held back by many things — by the 
continued use of fixed sentences in many places ; 
by unenlightened community attitudes toward the 
offender whom some want tortured; by the 
prevalent popular assumption that burying a 
frustrated individual in a hole for a short time 
will change his warped mind, and that when he 
is certainly worse he should be released because 
his ‘time’ has been served; by the persistent 
failure of the law to distinguish between crime as 
an accidental, incidental, explosive event, crime 
as a behaviour pattern expressive of chronic un- 
utterable rage and frustration, and crime as a 
business or elected way of life. Progress is further 
handicapped by the lack of interest in the subject 
on the part of lawyers, most of whom are proud 
to say that they are not concerned with criminal 
law. It is handicapped by the lack of interest on 
the part of members of my own profession. It is 
handicapped by the mutual distrust of lawyers 
and psychiatrists. 


As the Psychiatrist Sees It 


The infestation or devil-possession theory of 
mental disease is an outmoded, pre-medieval con- 
cept. Although largely abandoned by psychiatry, 
it steadfastly persists in the minds of many lay- 
men, including, unfortunately, many lawyers. 

On the other hand, most lawyers have no really 
clear idea of the way in which a psychiatrist 
functions or of the basic concepts to which he 
adheres. They cannot understand, for example, 
why there is no such thing (for psychiatrists) as 
‘insanity ’. Most lawyers have no conception of 
the meaning or methods of psychiatric case study 
and diagnosis. They seem to think that psychia- 
trists can take a quick look at a suspect, listen to 
a few anecdotes about him, and thereupon be able 
to say, definitely, that the awful ‘ it ’— the dread- 
ful miasma of madness, the loathsome affliction 
of ‘insanity ’— is present or absent. Because we 
all like to please, some timid psychiatrists fall in 
with this fallacy of the lawyers and go through 
these preposterous antics. 

It is true that almost any offender — like 
anyone else — when questioned for a short time, 


even by the most skilful psychiatrist, can make 
responses and display behaviour patterns which 
will indicate that he is enough like the rest of us 
to be called ‘sane’. But a barrage of questions is 
not a psychiatric examination, Modern scientific 
personality study depends upon various specialists 
— physical, clinical, and sociological as well as 
psychological. It takes into consideration not only 
static and presently observable factors but 
dynamic and historical factors, and factors of 
environmental interaction and change. It also 
looks into the future for correction, re-education, 
and prevention, 


Treatment, not Punishment 


Hence, the same individuals who appear so 
normal to superficial observation are frequently 
discovered in the course of prolonged, intensive 
scientific study to have tendencies regarded as 
‘ deviant ’, ‘ peculiar ’, ‘ unhealthy ’, ‘ sick ’, ‘crazy’, 
‘senseless’, ‘irrational’, ‘insane’, 

But now you may ask: ‘Is it not possible to 
find such tendencies in any individual if one looks 
hard enough? And if this is so, if We are all a 
little crazy or potentially so, what is the essence 
of your psychiatric distinctions? Who is it that 
you want excused? ’” 

And here is the crux of it all. We psychiatrists 
don’t want anyone excused. In fact, psychiatrists 
are much more concernd about the protection 
of the public than are the lawyers. I repeat: 
psychiatrists don’t want anyone excused, certainly 
not anyone who shows anti-social tendencies. We 
consider them all responsible, which lawyers do 
not. And we want the prisoner to take on that 
responsibility, or else deliver it to someone who 
will be concerned about the protection of society 
and about the prisoner, too. We don’t want any- 
one excused, but neither do we want anyone 
stupidly disposed of, futilely detained, or pre- 
maturely released. We don’t want them tortured, 
either sensationally with hot irons or quietly by 
long-continued and forced idleness. In the psychia- 
trist’s mind nothing should be done in the name 
of punishment, though he is well aware that the 
offender may regard either the diagnostic pro- 
cedure or the treatment or the detention incident 
to the treatment as punitive. But this is in his 
mind, not in the psychiatrist’s mind. And in our 
opinion it should not be in the public’s mind, 
because it is an illusion. 

It is true that we psychiatrists consider that all 
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people have potentialities for anti-social be- 
haviour, The law assumes this, too. Most of the 
time most people control their criminal impulses. 
But for various reasons and under all kinds of 
circumstances some individuals become increas- 
ingly disorganized or demoralized, and then they 
begin to be socially offensive. The man who does 
criminal things is less convincingly disorganized 
than the patient who ‘looks’ sick, because -the 
former more nearly resembles the rest of us, and 
seems to be indulging in acts that we have 
struggled with and controlled. So we get hot under 
the collar about the one and we call him 
‘ criminal ’, whereas we pityingly forgive the other 
and call him ‘lunatic’. But a surgeon uses the 
same principles of surgery whether he is dealing 
with a ‘clean’ case, say some cosmetic surgery on 
a face, or a ‘dirty’ case which is foul-smelling 
and offensive. What we are after is results and 
the emotions of the operator must be under 
control. Words like ‘ criminal’ and ‘ insane’ have 
no place in the scientific vocabulary any more 
than pejorative adjectives like ‘ vicious ’, ‘ psycho- 
pathic’, ‘ bloodthirsty ’, etc. The need is to find 
all the descriptive adjectives that apply to the 
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case, and this is a scientific job — not a popular 
exercise in name-calling. Nobody’s insides are 
very beautiful; and in the cases that require 
social control there has been a great wound and 
some of the insides are showing. 


The End of Taboo 


Intelligent judges all over the country are 
increasingly surrendering the onerous respon- 
sibility of deciding in advance what a man’s 
conduct will be in a prison and how rapidly his 
wicked impulses will evaporate there. With more 
use of the indeterminate sentence and the estab- 
lishment of scientific diagnostic centres, we shall 
be in a position to make progress in the science 
of treating anti-social trends. Furthermore, we 
shall get away from the present legal smog that 
hangs over the prisons, which lets us detain with 
heartbreaking futility some prisoners fully re- 
habilitated while others, whom the prison officials 
know full well to be dangerous and unemployable, 
must be released, against our judgment, because a 
judge far away (who has by this time forgotten 
all about it) said that five years was enough. In 
my frequent visits to prisons I am always 
astonished at how rarely the judges who have 
prescribed the ‘treatment’ come to see whether 
or not it is effective. What if doctors who sent 
their seriously ill patients to hospitals never called 
to see them! 

As more states adopt diagnostic centres directed 
toward getting the prisoners out of jail and back 
to work, under modern, well-structured parole 
systems, the taboo on jail and prison, like that on 
state hospitals, will begin to diminish. Once it 
was a lifelong disgrace to have been in either. 
Lunatics, as they were cruelly called, were feared 
and avoided. Today only the ignorant retain this 
phobia. Cancer was then considered a shameful 
thing to have, and victims of it were afraid to 
mention it, or have it correctly treated, because 
they did not want to be disgraced. The time will 
come when offenders, much as we disapprove of 
their offences, will no longer be unemployable 
untouchables, 

To a physician discussing the wiser treatment 
of our fellow men it seems hardly necessary to 
add that under no circumstances should we kill 
them. It was never considered right for doctors 
to kill their patients, no matter how hopeless 
their condition. True, some patients in state 
institutions have undoubtedly been executed with- 
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Entrance to the Death Chamber in Sing Sing Prison 


out benefit of sentence. They were a nuisance, 
expensive to keep and dangerous to release. 
Various people took it upon themselves to put 
an end to the matter, and I have even heard them 
boast of it. The Hitler regime had the same 
philosophy. 

But in most civilized countries today we have 
a higher opinion of the rights of the individual 
and of the limits to the state’s power. We know, 
too, that for the most part the death penalty 
is inflicted upon obscure, impoverished, defective, 
and friendless individuals. We know that it in- 
timidates juries in their efforts to determine guilt 
without prejudice. We know that it is being 
eliminated in one state after another, most 
recently Delaware. We know that in practice it 
has almost disappeared — for over seven thousand 
capital crimes last year there were less than one 
hundred executions. But vast sums of money are 
still being spent —let us say wasted —in legal 
contests to determine whether or not an indivi- 
dual, even one known to have been mentally ill, is 
now healthy enough for the state to hang him. 
(I am informed that such a case has recently cost 
the State of California $400,000! ) 

Most of all, we know that no state employees — 


except perhaps some that ought to be patients 
themselves — want a job on the killing squad, and 
few wardens can stomach this piece of medieval- 
ism in their own prisons. For example, two 
officials I know recently quarrelled because each 
wished to have the hanging of a prisoner carried 
out on the other’s premises. 


Capital Punishment Wrong 


Capital punishment is, in my opinion, morally 
wrong. It has a bad effect on everyone, especially 
those involved in it. It gives a false sense of 
security to the public. It is vastly expensive. Worst 
of all, it beclouds the entire issue of motivation 
in crime, which is so importantly relevant to the 
question of what to do for and with the criminal 
that will be most constructive to society as a 
whole. 

Punishing — and even killing — criminals may 
yield a kind of grim gratification; let us all 
admit that there are times when we are so shocked 
at the depredations of an offender that we per- 
suade ourselves that this is a man the Creator 
didn’t intend to create, and that we had better 
help correct the mistake. But playing God in this 
way has no conceivable moral or scientific justifi- 
cation. 

Let us return in conclusion to the initial 
question: ‘Verdict guilty—-now what?’ My 
answer is that now we, the designated represen- 
tatives of the society which has failed to integrate 
this man, which has failed him in some way, hurt 
him and been hurt by him, should take over. It 
is our move. And our move must be a construc- 
tive one, an intelligent one, a purposeful one — 
not a primitive, retaliatory, offensive move. We, 
the agents of society, must move to end the game 
of tit-for-tat and blow-for-blow in which the 
offender has foolishly and futilely engaged himself 
and us. 

We are not driven, as he is, to wild and 
impulsive actions. With knowledge comes power, 
and with power there is no need for the frightened 
vengeance of the old penology. In its place should 
go a quiet, dignified, therapeutic programme for 
the rehabilitation of the disorganized one, if 
possible, the protection of society during his 
treatment period, and his guided return to useful 
citizenship, as soon as this can be effected. 


[Reprinted from Harper’s Magazine by special 
permission. Copyright 1959, United States, by Harper 
& Brothers. All rights reserved.] 
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SCIENCE FICTION COMES OF AGE 


by HARRY HARRISON 


Science fiction has become a medium in which the 
implications of humanism can be freely explored 


HE recent publication of two books heralds 
the entry of Science Fiction into the ranks 
of legitimate literature. Kingsley Amis’s 
New Maps of Hell (Gollancz) is a sympathetically 
critical survey of SF by a writer of reputation in 
literature, criticism, and education. Aspects of 
Science Fiction (John Murray), edited by G. D. 
Doherty, is no less than a sturdy stone in the 
underpinnings of the Institution itself —a gram- 
mar school text-book. This coming of age of SF 
is reminiscent of the acceptance of detective 
thrillers some years ago, but it is of far greater 
importance to the humanist. 

The public image of SF has never been a very 
good one. When the term is mentioned lurid- 
cover magazines and monster-horror films have a 
tendency to leap instantly to mind. Science fiction 
was never quite socially acceptable — at least, not 
until quite recently. Of course the same could be 
said about humanism. A glimpse beneath the 
surface of SF reveals that this is not the only 
thing these two have in common. Many of the 
advanced philosophies written about in the pages 
of this journal are already accepted SF con- 
ventions. 

Too great a claim should never be made for 
SF. Like all writing in the mass media it has 
suffered from an over-expansion; too much of 
what is being offered under this label is trash by 
name. But the baby should not be thrown out with 
the bath water. When all the worst parts have 
been rejected a vital core remains that is both 
entertaining and—oddly enough for fiction — 
informative. Here will be found fictionalized 
treatments of all that is new and interesting in 
the physical sciences, philosophy, and sociology. 
There exist no general taboos or restrictions to 
limit investigation and inquiry. The very best SF 
is a literature of non-conformity that can and 
does turn a critical eye on all of our sacred 
institutions. Most important is the basic attitude 
towards reality that is responsible for these stories 
being written and read. 

The essential job of education is getting students 
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to think. This is far more important than the | 
stuffing of facts into unthinking heads. It follows 
then that the real importance of SF is its profound 
belief in the truth of the scientific method, and 
acceptance of the inarguable fact that all things 
bear investigation. The first step away from un- 
examined faith towards rationalism must be the 
cultivation of this mental attitude. Here lies the 
real value of SF. 

Happily, SF is still maturing and we can look 
for better and more interesting work in the future. 
In spite of its uncouth youth, spent in the yellowed 
pages of the pulp magazines, SF appears to be 
finally clambering into the socially acceptable 
world of serious writing. (Even its abbreviations 
are being accepted; the initials ‘SF’ are now 
used in most literary reviews.) The appearance 
of these two very important books adds the 
finishing touch to the new dress of respectability. 
Mr Amis would never have considered writing 
New Maps of Hell a few years ago. And if he 
had, there would certainly have been publishing 
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difficulties. Now it has not only appeared but 


gained interested attention on both sides of the 


| Atlantic. 


Not as well known, but equally indicative of 
the new attitude towards SF, is the appearance 
of Aspects of Science Fiction. Mr Doherty is a 
Senior English Master, and this excellent little 
volume was produced as a text for grammar 
school classes. It is a highly readable anthology 


|| that can be recommended to anyone who wishes 


to understand what SF is really about. The intro- 
duction, though aimed at young students, has 
universal application. It says in part, 


.. . all good SF stories demand some serious thought 
from the reader. The problems presented, though not 
always easy to grasp, are usually concerned with man 
in his relation to the universe around him; to appre- 
ciate them the reader must have some intelligent 
views about himself and the world he lives in; that 
is why SF commands respect as a serious branch of 
literature even when it is written to make us laugh. 


This is a new attitude, and quite the reverse of 
the one dominant for so long. Twenty years ago, 
when modern SF was still locked behind the 
garish covers of the magazines, the confirmed 
reader was very suspect. He was often asked ‘ Do 
you really believe in rockets to the Moon and all 
that sort of tripe?’ in the same condescendingly 
humorous manner that a confirmed believer asks 
“You mean you really believe the universe could 
exist without God? ’” 

It is impossible to supply a simple answer — 
other than yes—to these loaded questions, since 
a real understanding of the answer must involve 
a change in attitude towards the subject the 
prejudiced are not willing to make. SF has pros- 
pered by the rapid advancement of science that 
has answered many questions such as the one 
above. Orbiting satellites and Major Gagarin 
have forced the general public to accept the 
reality of formerly ‘fantastic’ ideas, The public 
image of SF is under constant attack from the 
laboratories. Much that was speculation a few 
years ago now appears on the front pages of the 
newspapers. 

An important characteristic of SF is that it 
gives no glorified place at all to religion, unlike 
popular fiction, where the atheist must appear 
only as a stereotyped villain. You will, of course, 
find a few rare stories about nuns in rocketships 
and monasteries on the Moon—and even one 
dreadful little yarn about the Salvation Army 
reforming the rough types on Mars! But these 


are the exceptions — and I wouldn’t like to see 
them squeezed out. SF has a healthy attitude of 
non-conformity even towards its non-conformity. 
More important than the few exceptions are the 
generally accepted attitudes expressed in the over- 
whelming majority of stories. There is no one 
approved position, but in the many can be sensed 
a unity of outlook. 

The existence of a single world government in 
the future is so obvious a necessity that it is taken 
for granted. So is the free exchange of ideas with- 
out national boundaries, and the victory of science 
over disease, poverty, and ignorance. The world 
has advanced and man’s intellect has done it. 
Religion and superstition have had nothing to do 
with it. The dark record of organized religion in 
separating man from man, and its active part 
in the causing and continuing of war, is noted 
and remembered. When revealed religion is 
mentioned it is usually treated as one of the facets 
of a young and developing culture, something to 
be discarded with maturity. 

These ideas are rarely expressed in the com- 
bative, anti-church mood of the professional 
atheist. The attitude is usually that of the scientific 
humanist, searching for the solution to mankind’s 
problems through man _ himself. Revelation, 
miracles, and faith in the unexamined have been 
laid aside with the rest of the frailties of society’s 
youth, Kingsley Amis remarks on this in New 
Maps of Hell: 


The uses of religious subject matter are ... 
exceptional; an attitude of casual disrespect is far 
more common. It is as if religion were tacitly agreed 
to have an earthly, or Terrene, limitation when the 
scale of human activity has become galactic. 


Religious SF is rare, and usually quite bad. A 
few Catholic SF novels and stories have appeared, 
and have their own insidious attraction if well 
written. This occurs because the hardest problem 
facing the SF writer is the need to create an 
entirely new world that will have both identific- 
ation and interest for the reader. Catholicism is 
the easy way out. The lazy writer needs only to 
extend this Church into the future and he has a 
ready-made stock of situations, characters, and 
references. Luckily the things that make a good 
SF writer make a bad Catholic, so the stories that 
contain this unjustified assumption of Catholic 
continuity are rare. 

Organized superstition doesn’t stand up very 
well in the harsh light of speculation. A Canticle 
for Leibowitz, by Walter M. Miller, Jr, is a novel 
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that proves this. It is the story of the Catholic 
Church carrying knowledge through the dark ages 
following a coming atomic war, as they were 
supposed to have done during the Middle Ages. 
In spite of the fact it had a Catholic Digest 
edition, this is an anti-religious book and will 
frighten all but the completely converted. All of 
the incidents reveal religion’s lack of any real 
answer to human salvation in this world, climaxed 
by a revealing bit of horror generated by the 
Catholic attitude towards euthanasia. 


Scientists Turn Novelists 


Anti-religious SF is just as rare as the pro- 
religious variety. However, what is overwhelm- 
ingly present is the attitude that mankind is 
capable of solving its own problems, and not 
only cannot except any help from on high but is 
doomed to failure if it is looking for aid from that 
direction. The dominant idea is no longer that of 
H. G. Wells’ Utopian socialism. The fact is 
squarely faced now that simply improving man- 
kind’s physical lot will not solve all the problems. 
The solutions are as varied as the theories. 

A sampling of some of the SF paperbacks now 
on sale shows this clearly. The Space Merchants, 
by F. Pohl and C. Kornbluth, is a satire on the 
world of the future that is already a near classic. 
Robert Heinlein’s Methuselah’s Children gives 
one answer to the problem of the short human 
lifespan — let people breed for longevity. Fred 
Hoyle handles the impact of a totally new science 
in Ossian’s Ride. 

Hoyle is, of course, more widely known for his 
original astrophysical theories, and is not the 
only practising scientist to write SF. Dr Isaac 
Asimov is a biochemist, now teaching in Boston 
University. Robert Heinlein is an engineer who 
has worked on the development of space suits in 
the laboratory as well as in fiction. Eric Frank 
Russell is a technical representative for a steel 
company, George O. Smith an electronic engineer. 
Many other writers are as equally well known in 
scientific fields, apart from their careers in fiction. 

This does not mean that SF can be read as you 
would read a science text-book — it is still imagin- 
ative fiction. New readers are advised to buy 
either short story collections or recommended 
novels. New Worlds and Analog Science Fact 
and Fiction are two magazines with a consistent 
record of good stories. A casual dipping into 
some of the other magazines or paperback pot- 
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boilers can be a frightening experience. As 
Kingsley Amis says: * Nothing is more typical of 
science fiction than that it presents what are at 
any rate interesting ideas, and sometimes even 
original ones, in terms of electrifying banality.’ 
Good SF is very enjoyable and the pleasure makes 
up for the dull stories read while searching for it. 

It must be remembered that SF contains no 
panaceas for the world’s ills — though you will 
find many theories concerning them. It will con- 
vert no one, since there is no one continuous 
idea to be converted to. But it does contain the 
atmosphere in which ideas can grow and not be 
stifled at birth. 


MORE RELIGION 
IN SCHOOLS? 


by ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON 


DEBATE of much interest to humanists 
Ae place in the House of Commons on 

July 17, when the House went into Com- 
mittee on votes for services connected with 
education. A perusal of the debate and particu- 
larly of the speech of Sir David Eccles, Minister 
of Education, should put us on our guard against 
attempts by the clericals to entrench themselves 
in the schools even more strongly than they are 
already entrenched, and against attempts to de- 
prive freethinking parents of the ‘right of with- 
drawal’ which they have under the present law. 

Sir David Eccles had been challenged on other 
matters — the Bow Group proposal for the re- 
introduction of school fees, the shortage of 
teachers, and so forth—and appears to have 
used the religious issue as an alibi by which to 
evade the attack. He did so by dragging in the 
question of juvenile delinquency, which is ad- 
mittedly a problem. According to Sir David, 
juvenile delinquency is due in the last resort to 
the decay of religious belief. ‘It was widely 
believed that a decline in Christian morality was 
a fact, and the main cause of irresponsible be- 
haviour especially among the young.’ 

The remedy? Teachers, do your duty! Take 
religious instruction seriously! Consider the plight 
we are in. We have had twenty or thirty years of 
disillusion, war, and dishonest propaganda, (Yes, 
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Sir David, we have, and we know some of the 
propagandists.) Let the schools ‘come to the 
rescue of the child in whose home there was no 
religion and perhaps downright bad behaviour.’ 

In fact, although it is tough work, ‘many of 
the maintained schools were quietly leading chil- 
dren back to the belief that the riches of Nature 
and the benefits of modern science were not theirs 
by right but things for which they should thank 
someone else’. Our chief duty, concluded Sir 
David, is to reconcile both the sciences and the 
arts with the great fount of wisdom we have 
inherited from the Jewish and Christian religions. 
He asked the schools to become instruments for 
recovery and renewal. 


How Much More Humbug? 


It is regrettable that the humanist movement 
has no longer a spokesman in the House of 
Commons. In the ensuing debate I look in vain 
for the fit rebuke to ministerial humbug which 
Mr Joseph Reeves could once have administered. 
There is meek and mild regret by Mr Chuter Ede 
that some of the agreed syllabuses are not very 
modern or very liberal. Otherwise no one took 
up the challenge. Not even a squeak was heard 
about our historic demand for secular education. 
The secular solution used to be resisted on the 
ground that the schools had a duty to educate 
children in the religion of their parents. Now, 
observe, the boot is on the other foot, and the 
duty of the schools is to rescue children from the 
irreligion of their parents! 

How much more humbug are we to stand in 
public life? To hear the honourable and right 
honourable gentlemen, one would think that 
delingency was more common in irreligious than 
in religious families. It is notoriously not so. The 
Roman Catholic Church is more highly repre- 
sented in the prison population in proportion to 
its numbers than any other denomination. And 
Sir David Eccles’ remedy for juvenile delinquency 
is to intensify Catholic and other religious brain- 
washing in the schools. Logically, on his showing, 
no parent should be allowed to withdraw his 
child from religious teaching, since it is exactly 
those from irreligious homes who need it most! 

After all, what is this religion that Sir David 
offers as panacea? It is a dogmatic belief that 
almighty God, maker of all things visible and in- 
visible, once sent his only-begotten Son to live and 
teach on earth, to die and rise from the dead, and 


to found a Church to carry on his teaching till he 
comes again. The teaching attributed to the Son 
of God in the only documents that mention it at 
all includes meekness, mercy, peace, reconciliation 
with adversaries, non-resistance to evil, and indis- 
criminate benevolence. 


Set Youth an Example 


Has the Church since that time carried on this 
teaching? Have States which professed Chris- 
tianity carried it out? They have not. On the 
contrary we have had, not ‘twenty or thirty 
years’, but more like twenty centuries of ‘ disil- 
lusion, of war, and dishonest propaganda ’— 
culminating in the stockpiling of nuclear missiles 
which, if ever used, will provide a more eloquent 
commentary than any [ can command on the 
religion of meekness, mercy, and peace. Further, 
it is a fact that the only atomic weapons yet used 
to massacre helpless human victims were used by 
order of men who professed the religion of non- 
resistance and benevolence. 

Can we wonder, then—can even Sir David 
Eccles wonder — if youngsters who are compul- 
sorily taught this religion at school, and then read 
in the papers or hear on newsreels of the arrange- 
ments their elders are making for a nuclear 
holocaust, conclude that their elders are a pack 
of hypocrites and their religion a pretence? If 
they do, I do not blame them. For it is the con- 
clusion I have long since drawn myself. We shall 
not end juvenile delinquency until we seniors set 
a better example. 

To particularize would be to be _ political. 
Humanity forbid that I should sully the chaste 
pages of The Humanist with anything of that 
nature. I had better stop before the temptation 
grows too strong! 





FORM OF BEQUEST TO THE RPA 


Reapers of The Humanist who are in sympathy with the 
objects of the Rationalist Press Association are invited 
to remember the organization when making their Wills. 
Appended is a form of bequest which may be useful to 
friends who are desirous of allocating by Will or Codicil 
a part of their estate to assist in the dissemination of 
rational views on religion and cognate subjects: 


*I GIVE to the Rationalist Press Association Limited, 
whose registered office is situated at 40 Drury Lane, 
London, WC2, the sum of (here insert amount, adding 
‘* Free of Legacy Duty’, if so desired), to be applied 
to the general purposes of the said Association : and the 
receipt of the Secretary for the time being shall be a 
sufficient discharge to my Executors for such legacy.’ 


On making a bequest to the Association it is desirable 
that intimation should be forwarded to the Secretary. 
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THE AFRICAN REVOLUTION ” 
in | 

sen 

The Humanist attitude to resurgent Africa obs 

was the theme of the RPA Annual Conference stit 

be 

HE theme of this year’s annual conference tradition of Mr Joao Cabral, on account of his | cra 

was ‘ The African Revolution: A Challenge activities. The British Government has stood firm. Y 

to Humanists’. The rather defiant title It was undoubtedly a valuable experience to | pr¢ 
may have caused some people to fear that we have a first-hand account of the various currents | to 
were sailing too close to the political wind. For in different parts of the African continent. As | eq 
whatever reason, the attendance was not quite so humanists we have no official party line laid | qu 
good as last year, though we were glad to welcome down. We were glad of the opportunity to learn | as 

































sO many younger humanists, including represen- 
tatives of the University Humanist Federation. 
Girton College made a tranquil setting for some 
very lively discussions, It proved an enjoyable 
and stimulating way of spending the August Bank 
Holiday weekend. 

We were reminded of the fact that most of the 


some facts and to form our own judgment. As] rez 
might be expected, there were sharp differences | av 
of opinion on detailed proposals. It was a fair} bu 
criticism that the views of the white settlers were | 
inadequately presented—though one member | the 
from Kenya was able to make a brief con-/ Af 
tribution. But Africa is a big place, and a weekend | th 


speakers were making history as well as talking _ is short. Ni 
about it by last minute changes to the programme. , in 
Mr Leopold Takawira of the National Demo- Southern Rhodesia el 


cratic Party of Southern Rhodesia, and Mr Dennis 
Phombeah, Secretary-General of the Committee 
of African Organizations, were compelled to leave 
the country on urgent business, but fortunately 
they were able to provide substitutes. 

In recent years several attempts have been made 
by the Portuguese Government to obtain the ex- 


Mr Enoch Dumbutshena opened in place of | be 
Mr Takawira on ‘The African Revolution’. He | co 
was particularly concerned with the situation in | pa 
Southern Rhodesia, where there is no black | in 
representative in Parliament, though it has a 
population of three million Africans compared 











BACK ROW (Left to Right)—A. S. Woodward; A. J. 
McMurray; G. England; G. D. O. Coates; R. Leach; 
R. Benjamin; G. C. Dowman; P. R. Crellin; Mrs 
T. T. Wills; T. T. Wills. 






THIRD ROW (Left to Right)}—Mrs H. Wylie; 
A. F. M. Brierley; R. M. Spanswick; D. E. Pearson; 
A. Emslie; J. W. Morris; J. Park; I. R. Russell; 
A. K. Kyei; Dr S. B. Hamilton; Mrs P. R. Crellin; 
Brigadier F. R. W. Jameson; A. H. Garrett. 
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A. R. Williams; G. A. Clarke; Mrs M. Vickers; W. 
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Jones; I. Allan; T. I. Orr. 
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Dr D. J. Stewart; G. H. Ferguson. 
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with about a quarter of a million whites. Nothing 
in the old Constitution’ prevented African repre- 
sentatives from being elected, but the practical 
obstacles were formidable. Under the new Con- 
stitution a minority of African members might 
be possible. Its whole basis, however, is undemo- 
cratic, 

The stock objection to a fully democratic 
procedure is that the Africans are too uneducated 
to be entrusted with the vote. Yet they are denied 
equal opportunities to prepare themselves. To 
qualify as a voter it is necessary to have attained 
a standard of income or of education beyond the 
reach of the majority of the population. The 
average yearly earnings of whites are over £1,000, 
but of blacks under £100. 

By these devices, Mr Dumbutshena maintained, 
the white minority seeks to preserve its privileges. 
Africans, on their part, contrast the attitude of 
the Rhodesian Government with that of the 
Nationalist governments which have achieved 
independence. They demand the abolition of an 
electoral means test. They believe that it would 
be possible to build up a more progressive 
community than has been attained so far in any 
part of Africa. There were liberal-minded Whites 
in sympathy with their aims, though they incurred 
the hostility of the rest of the white population. 

The Vagrancy Laws now impose a heavy 


burden on Africans unable to be accommodated 
in the reserves. So, too, the disparity between the 
housing conditions and incomes of whites and 
Africans constitutes an injustice which will not be 
easy to forget. There could be no doubt, in the 
speaker’s view, that ultimately the Africans would 
be rulers in their own country — and that, like 
Afrikaners, they would be found to have long 
memories. 


Education in Africa 

Prof Lionel Elvin threw valuable light on 
‘Educational Problems in Africa’, especially in 
those territories which are now free from the 
disabilities to which Mr Dumbutshena called 
attention. Here there is a keen demand for more 
educational facilities, but there are many practical 
difficulties. Faced by popular pressure, the govern- 
ments have to decide on an order of priorities. 
For example, which should come first, hospitals, 
schools, or roads? Clearly a child cannot learn if 
he is listless because of ill health or malnutrition ; 
equally, there can be no adequate health services 
without education, 

Again, priorities must be fixed within the 
educational system itself. Should the main 
emphasis be placed on _ spreading primary 
education as quickly as possible, or on selecting 
suitable material for secondary and _ higher 
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education? The policy followed must obviously 
be adapted to the different circumstances in the 
newly independent countries. 

The trouble in the Congo showed the danger 
of concentrating on primary education. There 
were no Africans with the technical qualifications 
to take over administrative posts when the 
Europeans left. Too often, however, Africans are 
given enough education to unsettle them for 
tribal society but insufficient to enable them to 
adjust to the new conditions. There were dif- 
ferences of outlook between those who looked 
backward, to tribal traditions, and the more 
forward-looking leaders, such as Nkrumah. The 
tendency in Ghana and Nigeria was to regard 
education as an investment. 

However it is regarded, there is a shortage of 
money, teachers, and equipment. Some encsurage- 
ment may be derived from the example of China 
and Russia, which, in spite of a low inceme per 
head, have managed to find the necessary capital 
for education. The difficulty of training enough 
teachers is very great. And there is the further 
complication that in some parts of Africa many 
different languages are spoken, some of which 
have never been committed to writing. A heavy 
linguistic demand is made on all pupils, especially 
those who aspire to higher education. 

In Africa as a whole, only about. sixteen per 
cent of the children of school age are receiving 
any form of education. There is a considerable 
wastage, since the duration of school life is often 
four years and only a small number pass from 
the primary to the secondary school. 

Ambitious programmes have been devised. 
Twenty years hence the new countries will have 
emerged from the colonial era. It will depend on 
the values which Africans now choose whether 
they avoid political and cultural chaos and 
achieve a rising standard of living. 


Pan-African Movement 

Mr Preston King, who deputized for Mr 
Phombeah, spoke on ‘ African Unity’. As an 
enthusiastic supporter of Pan-Africanism, he was 
convinced that some kind of union of African 
countries was desirable, but the question was 
whether it was practicable in view of the immense 
size of the continent and its racial and linguistic 
diversity. The Sahara alone was big enough to 
accommodate the United States. 

Another obstacle was the poverty of com- 
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munications. Forests and deserts constituted 
natural barriers, and quite apart from these there 
were the barriers of language and custom. At 
present there was no sense of nationhood, taking 
the continent as a whole. The task of some 
African Mazzini, or Sun Yat Sen, might seem 
insuperable, and no such unifying leaders had 
arisen. 

Colonial domination had _ intensified — the 
separation of various parts of Africa. Under 
different forms of imperialism the Africans lived 
ir. different worlds. The colonialists tended to 
cut across tribal diversions and carve up the con- 
tinent in accordance with their own requirements. 

Yet when all this is taken into account, some 
of the very factors which divide the continent may 
stimulate its ultimate unification. Colonialism 
has helped to foster a new African consciousness. 
The granting of independence to Ghana made 
many Africans feel that they belonged to a vast 
country, and the first black Prime Minister was a 
portent. In 1958 the first All People’s Conference 
met in Accra and since then conferences have 
been held in Tunis and Cairo. The ideal of 
Pan-Africanism is a unification of Africa after 
all its parts have been freed from foreign rule. 

Even the formidable geographical obstacles may 
be overcome when such regions as the Sahara are 
developed. Oil fields and mineral exploitation will 
inevitably lead to better communications and so 
break through the existing physical barriers. Any 
outside moves to take advantage of this develop- 
ment would tend to unite Africans in opposition. 
To some extent nationalism has already been 
consolidated in this way. 

Difficulties may arise from the rivalry of 
African politicians themselves. But if they have 
the will to unite there is no reason why they 
should not finally achieve their objective. We are 
witnessing the beginning of the Pan-African move- 
ment and the emergence of a growing awareness 
of basic unity. 


The Rising in Angola 

In the final session Mr Joao Cabral spoke on 
‘ Portuguese Colonialism ’. Although public atten- 
tion is now focused on Angola, he reminded us 
that Portugal has many other colonies — Mozam- 
bique, Macao, Timor, Goa, Guinea, San Tome, 
and the Cape Verde Islands, with a total popu- 
lation of some twelve million. At a time when 
other countries were abandoning colonialism, 
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Portugal, small as it was, clung obstinately to its 
scattered empire. It was doubtful whether the 
Salazar regime would last more than a few years. 

The rising in Angola was due to desperation. 
Portugal boasted that there was no colour bar, 
but this was humbug. The colonial system dis- 
criminated against two classes, natives and 
assimilados. The ordinary laws do not apply to 
natives, They cannot own land or even become 
shopkeepers. They are recruited for forced labour 
under inhuman conditions, The only way a native 
can rise to the status of assimilado is by education. 
He must be able to live in the style of a citizen, 
a virtual impossibility if he is kept illiterate and 
in poverty. But even the assimilados are subjected 
to various humiliations. Although they are legal 
citizens they are excluded from military service 
and have to pay a special tax. 

Legally, natives are supposed to be protected 
against compulsory labour for private purposes. 
This was laid down in a Labour Code in 1928, 
and several times reaffirmed subsequently. But 
the government reserves the right to ‘ encourage’ 
them to work on their own account, and to 
exercise ‘benevolent supervision’. What this 
means in practice was exposed in the suppressed 
report of Captain Henrique Galvao, formerly 
Chief Inspector of Colonial Administration. 

In spite of formal safeguards regarding age and 
fitness, all natives in Angola are liable to be taken 
forcibly to a different part of the country — which 
is as big as western Europe — at the whim of the 
authorities. No distinction is observed between 
public and private work, and although nominally 
they should only be absent six or nine months, 
they are often away for years. Their wages are 
not paid in money but in kind: inferior food and 
clothing, out of which their employers make a 
profit. 

If there are insufficient able-bodied men avail- 
able, those who have just returned from forced 
labour are recruited, together with women and 
children. To escape from this fate some mutilate 
themselves or commit suicide. 

These deplorable conditions have been reported 
by independent observers and recently given pub- 
licity in the British Press. The accounts of flogging 
and torture given by Protestant missionaries are 
officially denied, but the government has not 
permitted an impartial investigation to be held. 
The same is true of the atrocity stories in the 
recent rising. There is evidence of whole villages 


being destroyed and their inhabitants massacred. 
Natives have been sold poisoned food. The 
policy is to treat them like animals and cow them 
by terror into submission. Since last March 
50,000 Africans have been killed in Angola. 

Ruthless repression was also used in Goa in 
1953, when a movement which began as civil 
disobedience took a violent turn. It seems, how- 
ever, that the present insurrection has passed out 
of control and will ultimately lead to the collapse 
of the government. 

All the lectures were followed by intensive dis- 
cussions, in the course of which varied points 
of view were expressed. The possibility of the 
whole of Africa being united seemed to some 
speakers very remote, and there were doubts 
about how far Africans were agreed on such a 
programme. The opinion was expressed that we 
had heard only the nationalist case, apart from 
the objective analysis of educational problems. 

At least we came away with a clearer idea of 
the complexity of the aims and difficulties of those 
actively engaged in the present struggle. The 
conference enlarged our sympathies as well as our 
understanding. 





Make sure of THE HUMANIST 


THE HUMANIST is published on the fourth Thurs- 
day of each month. The November issue will be 
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absolutely certain of obtaining your copy 
every month, please place an order with your 
newsagent or take out a subscription by filling 
in the form below, which can also be used to 
renew a subscription. 
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FREE LOVE AND THE PROFESSORS 


by H. J. MCNAMARA 


The Archbishop of Sydney alleged that 
some university teachers corrupt morals 


HE charges that university professors in 
Australia have advocated free love and 
pre-marital intercourse were made by the 
Primate of Australia and Anglican Archbishop 
of Sydney in a sermon to the Law Council last 
July. 

“To teach that there is no God, there is no 
Divine Law, to encourage self-expression and 
free love, is throwing the door wide open to Com- 
munism’, warned Dr H. R. Gough. ‘I am not 
saying that these teachers are Communists, but 
they are teaching ideas which are breaking down 
the restraint of conscience, decrying the institu- 
tion of marriage, urging our students to pre- 


marital sexual experience, and advocating free - 


love and the right of self-expression.’ 

The words burst like a bombshell at a dis- 
tinguished gathering which included the Lord 
Chief Justice of England. It was the news story 
of the year. The public were startled by such 
headlines as: * Free Love Lectures at University ’. 

Not to be outdone by the Anglicans, the Rev 
Gordon Powell, minister of St Stephen’s Pres- 
byterian Church, Sydney, added his voice to the 
hue and cry. He said he had received anxious 
letters from parents, but they feared that if their 
names were known the professors would give 
their children low marks in examinations. Mr 
Powell dissociated himself from these fears, but 
he insisted that the type of philosophy taught in 
universities was morally injurious. 

The ordinary public did not show any interest 
in the somewhat abstruse philosophical points 
raised, but they knew —or thought they did — 
what free love meant. Only a small section of 
the Australian public takes censorship seriously 
— though it is capable of swinging the vote at 
elections. Dr Gough had attracted some badly 
needed limelight to the Anglican community by 
lining up with attacks on ‘ pantie raids’ and Lady 
Chatterley. Young, and remarkably handsome, 
after two years of office he promised to be a shot 
in the arm to the ailing Church. 

Here was his big chance. 
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The flood of correspondence in the newspapers 
mingled solemn protests with levity. A student 
asked for details about the aphrodisiacal content 
of such philosophers as Plato and Aristotle. 
Another said he had learned more about sexual 
licence from the Archbishop than from two years 
of university lectures. A Scotsman said he had 
searched all his life for something free and was 
sorry that at the age of seventy he had found it 
too late. A visiting American Professor remarked 
that Captain Cook began his naval career in a 
ship called Freelove, but a learned correspondent 
exonerated Cook by pointing out that Freelove 
was a name frequently given by Puritans in all 
innocence to their daughters. 

However, it was not such a joke for Sydney 
University. The matter was taken up by the State 
Government Youth Policy Advisory Committee. 
Who were the teachers guilty of corrupting the 
morals of youth? What exactly was the phil- 
osophy that they taught? 

A rather surprising discovery was made, Dr 
Gough admitted that he had based most of his 
charges on a pamphlet circulated three years 
earlier by Dr V. J. Kinsella, a Sydney surgeon. 
Apart from that, he relied on the remarks made 
on a television panel when Prof A. K. Stout 
rashly ‘stuck his neck out’ to warm up the 
discussion. 

The author of this pamphlet is a Catholic. He 
argues that the type of modern philosophy called 
Empiricism — and he might just as well have 
called it Humanism — destroys morality. Most of 
the pamphlet is an attack on Prof John Anderson, 
who occupied the Challis Chair of Philosophy, 
University of Sydney, from 1927 until his retire- 
ment two years ago. Professor Anderson’s offence 
is that he does not agree with the philosophy 
of St Thomas Aquinas. He is a follower of that 
notorious sceptic, David Hume. 

Here is a gem from Dr Kinsella: 


The ‘ philosophy’ fed to our youth by the Sydney 
University is rubbish. It is devoid of strength and 
manliness, but contains the seeds of moral corrup- 
tion and political subversion. The senate of the uni- 
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versity should give an account of its stewardship 
in this matter. It should explain why empiricism 
is the chosen teaching of our university and why 
monopoly rights have been afforded to it, and why 
the more noble disciplines of philosophy have been 
excluded. Can the community aflord the folly of 
feeding this atheistic materialism to the élite of its 
youth, year after year, through generation after 
generation of students? Can the senate be sure that 
there will be no retribution? Has the university 
senate any idea whatsoever of responsibility to the 
community, to youth, and to the parents who entrust 
their sons and daughters to the university? 


This is more violent than Lenin’s famous on- 
slaught on Empiricism. Dr Kinsella does not seem 
aware that it is opposed by Communists and that 
one of the founders was the Anglican Bishop 
Berkeley, hence the following muddle: 


The question might well be asked whether we can 
afford to harbour such hidden persuaders in such 
key posts at a time so dangerous to our country 
and civilization, when a bitter ideological war is 
being waged for the minds and hearts of our 
citizens as a prelude to a war at arms. Must we drag 
the Trojan horse within the gates of the city, welcome 
the unwitting fifth column and subsidize the doctrine 
of our adversary? 

The principle, no God, no Freedom, is evident 
from common sense. To know it we need neither 
bishop nor Bible. For, if personal rights and freedom 
and dignity are not a gift from God, they can come 
only from the State. 


It does not occur to Dr Kinsella that not 
everyone regards the Roman Catholic Church as 
the best example of freedom. Or that to ban the 
teaching of modern philosophy, and substitute the 
philosophy of the Middle Ages, is a strange way 
of safeguarding freedom. 

At a recent meeting of the New South Wales 
Humanist Society Professor Stout made a spirited 
reply to the various accusations. He challenged 
the Archbishop to withdraw his charges com- 
pletely instead — so it seemed — of only partially. 
It puzzled him that a well-known Presbyterian 
minister could make such ‘mean and malicious 
statements and be regarded by a large congrega- 
tion as a paragon of Christian morality ’. 

In a long statement to the Youth Advisory 
Council, Professor Stout said: 


Dr Kinsella’s interpretations and criticisms are all 
made from the point of view of Scholastic (i.e. Roman 
Catholic) philosophy, though I doubt if some of his 
statements of it would be accepted by some of its 
leading exponents. 

He regards any doctrine that conflicts with Schol- 
asticism, as he understands it, as belonging peculiarly 
to Professor Anderson’s special form of Empiricism. 

In fact, many of the views in question are held by 
almost every non-scholastic philosopher today, and 
no one suggests these views are or could be morally 
harmful. 

On a television panel on which I appeared the 


question was asked ‘ Does the panel favour trial mar- 
riages?’’ and was received with laughter by audience 
and panel alike. 

As any viewer could see, I was smiling when I 
answered it. 

My opening remark, something like ‘ Well, if no 
one else is going to start an argument I'll stick my 
neck out and say yes’, was greeted with a burst of 
laughter, and I proceeded to repeat as many of Judge 
Lindsey’s arguments for his proposal as I could 
remember—not perhaps very convincingly either 
> -~ panel or myself, as I conceded in a ‘ come- 

ack ’. 

[Judge B. B. Lindsey (1869-1943) was an American 
exponent of trial marriage.] 

As with so much of Dr Kinsella’s pamphlet, his 
account of Judge Lindsey’s proposal is thoroughly 
garbled. It is, of course, a serious proposal for the 
reduction of the irregular and promiscuous sex 
unions among the young, and is supported by a 
number of reformers and thinkers, including Bertrand 
Russell, who calls it ‘the proposal of a wise con- 
servative ’, His account of it, which is probably well 
known to members of your committee, is contained 
in Chapter 12 of his book Marriage and Morals. I 
would not be ashamed of giving serious attention to 
this proposal as carefully defined by Earl Russell and 
others (though not as travestied by Dr Kinsella). But 
even if I did support it, I should think it highly 
improper for me to press it on my students. 


But for the publicity which Dr Kinsella’s pam- 
phlet received Professor Stout would have treated 
it with the contempt it deserved. At the time it 
was published it was disowned by the Catholic 
chaplain of the University of Sydney. 

The vice-president of the Newman Society 
protested in a students’ paper at ‘the distortion 
of Andersonian philosophy’. Abandoned by his 
friends, Dr Kinsella replied, somewhat lamely: 
‘It is probably true that the doctrines are not 
taught openly and explicitly — I have no personal 
evidence for his. On the other hand, it is certainly 
true that doctrines are taught in a much more 
subtle and dangerous manner, covertly and 
implicitly.’ 
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by JAMES PLENDER 





WHAT HUMANISM MEANS TODAY 


Sir Julian Huxley contends that the growth of humanist 
ideas marks the threshold of a new phase of evolution 


edited a collection of essays 

under the title The Human- 
ist Frame (Allen & Unwin, 
37s 6d). He describes it as ‘an 
attempt to present humanism as 
a comprehensive system of 
ideas’. He has drawn together 
a distinguished and represent- 
ative team, some of whom at 
first demurred at the label. He 
managed to persuade them that, 
like Monsieur Jourdain in the 
matter of prose, they had been 
humanists all their lives without 
knowing it. It would be interest- 
ing to try to guess which of the 
contributors hesitated. 

The connecting thread be- 
tween these papers is, of course, 
Sir Julian’s concept of evolution- 
ary humanism. This distinguishes 
three stages in the evolutionary 
process. The first stage is from 
the inorganic to the biological, 
the second from the biological 
to the psycho-social. ‘Now we 
are on the threshold of a third’, 
he writes. ‘As the bubbles in a 
cauldron on the boil mark the 
critical passage of water from 
the liquid to the gaseous state, 
so the ebullition of humanist 
ideas in the cauldron of present- 
day thought marks the onset of 
the passage from the psycho- 
physical to the consciously 
purposive phase of evolution.’ 


Tribute to H. G. Wells 


This is not unlike the message 
of H. G. Wells, and although 
Wells is now in eclipse, it is 
good to find Prof H. Lionel 
Elvin paying tribute to his in- 
sight. Wells, he points out, 
showed us biological evolution 
and human history as a con- 
tinuum. What is needed today is 
a Weltanschauung to present to 
the rising generation. The in- 
tellectual framework of such a 
‘world view’ should be soundly 
based on the best knowledge we 
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bets 


Sir Julian Huxley 


have, and that entails a drastic 
reinterpretation of the tradition- 
al ‘world view’ founded on 
religious concepts. 

It is just such a frame of 
reference that this book succeeds 
in supplying. It answers the 
question: What do Humanists 
believe? They believe in the 
verdict science pronounces on 
man’s place in Nature. He does 
not stand outside it; he is an 
integral part of the cosmic pro- 
cess—a bit of the universe that 
has become aware of itself and 
therefore able to shape its own 
future. We are not carried along 
by an irresistible tide of pro- 
gress. But it is a fact that 
progress has occurred, and its 
continuance is now in our hands. 
Not Providence, but man him- 
self has charge of human 
destiny. 


Moral Challenge 


This is what Maritain called 
‘anthropocentric’ as opposed to 
‘theocentric’ humanism. The old 
dependence on the gods is a 
phase which we have begun 


to outgrow. Together with this 
more mature _ self-awareness, 
there is inevitably a new sense 
of responsibility, for the shape 
of things to come depends on 
man_—ihimself. Evolutionary 
humanism is therefore a moral 
challenge. It is not only con- 
cerned with what we can believe 
but with what we ought to do. 

Some of the controversies 
which would have loomed large 
in a rationalist symposium thirty 
or forty years ago are now more 
lightly dealt with. The focus of 
attention has shifted from argu- 
ments about the truth of Chris- 
tianity to consideration of the 
kind of society and the personal 
style of life which should be 
aimed at if religious dogmas 
are discarded. We must not put 
a secular dogma of the perfect- 
ibility of man in their place; 
neither should we indulge in the 
pessimism which denies man any 
power to save himself. 


The Rational Approach 


The danger of the fashionable 
emphasis on Original Sin is that 
it paralyses the nerve of action. 
If all human efforts are doomed 
to failure it is a waste of time to 
try to put things right. In a 
thoughtful essay Mr H. J. 
Blackham sums up the situation 
neatly: ‘We live and move and 
have our being in a material 
and organized world which is 
dependable and improvable be- 
cause it is material and organ- 
ized. This is the foundation of 
the humanist’s faith.’ 

Prof H. J. Muller, a geneticist 
and Nobel Prize winner, dis- 
cusses what it would mean to 
utilize the knowledge of science 
we already possess for human 
welfare. We not only have the 
ability to improve material con- 
ditions out of all recognition, 
but to produce finer human 
beings. So, too, Barbara Wootton 
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stresses the potentialities of the 
new social sciences. Many of 
the changes in the public attitude 
to sex relationships, crime, and 
punishment that have already 
occurred are victories for 
humanism. We are moving, how- 
ever slowly, towards a more 
rational understanding of these 
problems. The humanist leaven 
is working in society, in spite 
of the inertia due to a legacy of 
ignorance and superstition. 

Humanism offers the best 
hope of bridging the gulf be- 
tween the two cultures, science 
and the arts, to which Sir 
Charles Snow has so forcibly 
called attention. In this respect 
the articles by Dr Bronowski, 
Stephen Spender, and Michael 
Tippett are particularly wel- 
come. The ideal of humanism is 
‘the whole man’, a marriage of 
reason and imagination in a 
society which values the free- 
dom and dignity of the indivi- 
dual. 

Prof Morris Ginsberg makes 
it clear that there is no necessary 
opposition between rationality 
and feeling. On the contrary, he 
concludes that the task before 
ethics and sociology today is ‘to 
clarify further the conception 
of a self-directing humanity, to 
work out the practical implica- 
tions, and to give it the vivid 
and imaginative expression 
which would convert it into a 
guiding force’. 


The Cosmic Process 


Evolutionary humanism pro- 
vides just that imaginative ex- 
pression which is required if 
humanism is to grow into a 
dynamic movement capable of 
satisfying some at least of the 
emotional needs which give 
religion its appeal. In Sir Julian’s 
view it can properly be called 
religious because of its moral 
foundation. The concept of a 
cosmic process to which man 
can harness his energies thus 
replaces the older idea of tele- 
ology. There is a purpose in life 
if we choose to make it purpose- 
ful by consciously guiding the 
new phase of evolution. We give 
our lives a meaning by grasping 
the double opportunity presented 
to improve conditions here and 


to further social and cultural 
development. 

Is it appropriate to describe 
this self-directed cultural ad- 
vance by a term with a fairly 
precise significance in biology? 
The ordinary reader is unlikely 
to worry unduly about the 
semantic question. Prof C. H. 
Waddington supports Sir Julian 
and Professor Muller. The recent 
attack by Professor Medawar 
on Teilhard de Chardin shows, 
however, that some biologists, 
and certainly some philosophers, 
would prefer to confine ‘evolu- 
tion’ to a more restricted sense. 
They might be uneasy about the 
approving references to Teil- 
hard’s works made by several 
contributors. Indeed, one critic- 
ism that might be offered of this 
fascinating book is that contem- 
porary philosophy is not ad- 
equately represented. 


A World View 


Perhaps its practitioners are 
so occupied with analysis that 
they are unsympathetic to syn- 
thesis. World-views, like the 
grand manner, tend to be 
frowned upon today, but the 
questions which give rise to 
them will long continue to 
demand an answer. If profes- 
sional philosophers decline to 
provide one, we must turn to 
the philosophes and sages, The 
strength of Marxism and 
religion is that they are able to 
satisfy this inextinguishable 
craving. Unless humanism can 
also do so it may have difficulty 
in attracting notice outside uni- 
versity seminars. 

Sir Julian Huxley deserves our 


gratitude for bringing to fruition 
a book which he conceived 
many years ago. It is not only 
an important book for human- 
ists, but it performs the valuable 
service of showing the implic- 
ations of an attitude towards 
which a thoughtful public is 
increasingly receptive. It pro- 
vides a reasonable and. yet 
imaginative alternative to super- 
natural religion which is suited 
to a scientific age. 
Unity Amid Diversity 

But it is much more than a 
set of beliefs; it is a system of 
evaluations extending to every 
major human activity. In a re- 
view of a book which ranges 
over so many fields it is im- 
possible to do justice to the 
individual contributions. The 
high level is maintained without 
exception, and the catholicity is 
seen from the fact that the 
writers include Sir William 
Holford on architecture, Robin 
Marris on economics, Francis 
Williams on politics, Sir Russell 
Brain on the body-mind prob- 
lem, and Aldous Huxley on 
‘Human Potentialities’, This is 
an embarrassment of riches, It 
displays that unity amid diver- 
sity which is the outstanding 
characteristic of humanism and 
so incomprehensible to the 
authoritarian, religious or secu- 
lar. Science gives it a common 
perspective ; and the resolve to 
use science for the welfare and 
happiness of mankind provides 
singleness of aim. Differences 
about means can surely be 
settled by the rational method to 
which we are also dedicated. 
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HUMANIST GUIDE TO BOOKS 


ZOAR, by H. W. Salter (Sidg- 
wick and Jackson, 21s). This is 
a presentation of “The evidence 
of psychical research concerning 
survival’. The author is quite 
exceptionally well qualified for 
his task: he joined the Society 
for Psychical Research in 1916, 
was an Honorary Secretary from 
1924 to 1958, and President for 
the years 1947-8. He tackles it 
systematically, working through 
all the different sorts of evidence 
which bear, or which have been 
thought to bear, on this ques- 
tion. There are two chapters 
on apparitions; one each on 
haunts and poltergeists, material- 
izations, ecstasy and inspiration, 
dissociation; four on mental 
mediums; two on the cross- 
correspondences; and two de- 
voted to considering the general 
upshot. Mr Salter’s conclusion 
is suggested by his allusive title: 
Zoar was the near and little 
place which God spared for Lot 
as a refuge from the destruction 
of Sodom and Gomorrah, the 
cities of the Plain. 

Mr Salter’s presentation is 
often astringent and sometimes 
amusing. Many readers—though 
not those who also follow The 
Humanist—will be surprised to 
see in what short order and how 
rightly he dismisses the famous 
cases of the Adventure at Ver- 
sailles and of the Nun of 
Borley Rectory (pp 37-9). His 
account of the most famous 
physical mediums is fair and 
restrained, but none the less 
devastating for that. The serious 
naturalistic case for some sort 
of survival rests on less tawdry 
and bizarre foundations. It is 
a matter primarily of the verbal 
deliverances of mental mediums. 
The contention is that these 
have sometimes contained in- 
formation which was not norm- 
ally available to the medium, 
and which could not have been 
derived by her paranormally 
from living persons except by 
the use of paranormal powers 
much greater than any for which 
we have presentable independ- 
ent evidence. Also and in par- 
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Skeletons of two Harrapans with pottery vessels that contained food 
and drink for the journey to the Underworld (from ‘ Ancient India’) 


ticular it is urged that the so- 
called ‘cross - correspondences’ 
found between the automatic 
writings of the ‘SPR group of 
automatists’ are inexplicable 
except in terms of the activities 
of a discarnate intelligence. 

But though Mr Salter judges 
this evidence sufficient to indi- 
cate some sort of survival he 
is very careful to emphasize that 
it does not constitute an en- 
dorsement of any _ religious 
claims about either the quality 
or the eternity of the future 
life. ‘It would be sheer mock- 
ery’, he claims, ‘to ask seekers 
for Zion to be content with 
Zoar’ (p 227). 

This conclusion is surely too 
mild. For suppose we do take 
this sort of evidence at its face 
value, and that we consider its 
bearing on a religious system 
which offers a doctrine of our 
future fate sufficiently definite 
to be discussable. Then we can- 
not fail to notice that reports 
which the communicators give 
of their present state make it 
impossible to locate them either 
in Heaven, or in Hell, or even 
it would seem in Purgatory. In 


which case Mr Salter’s findings 
are not just weaker than, but 
actually inconsistent with, that 
doctrine as usually presented. 
ANTONY FLEW 


ANCIENT INDIA, by E. Roy- 
ston Pike; ANCIENT PERSIA, 
by E. Royston Pike (Weiden- 
feld & Nicolson, 9s 6d each); 
FINDING OUT ABOUT THE 
BABYLONIANS, by E. Roy- 
ston Pike (Muller, 9s 6d). It 
will be seen that Mr Royston 
Pike has been having a_ busy 
time. Readers of The Humanist 
who remember his Ethics of the 
Great Religions and Faiths of 
Many Lands will rejoice at the 
news. Although his three latest 
books are written for young 
people they can be read with 
enjoyment and profit by any 
adult who does not know every- 
thing about Mohenjodaro, the 
Zendavesta and _ Babylonian 
cuneiform. Most of us, alas, can 
only remember a broken out- 
line of the story of the rise and 
fall of great empires in the 
Middle and Far East. Mr Pike 
has made use of the latest find- 
ings of archaeology and he 
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brings these vanished civiliza- 
tions vividly to life. All three 
volumes are beautifully illus- 
trated. This is history without 
tears. The teenager will find it 
as full of good stories as Herod- 
otus—and much more accurate. 

One cannot resist the conclu- 
sion that military might will al- 
ways subdue a civilization that 
is otherwise superior; and that 
in the end the barbaric con- 
queror absorbs the culture of 
the vanquished. This happened 
time and again from the Indus 
valley to the Greek mainland. 


LUTHER, by John Osborne 
(Faber & Faber, 10s 6d). John 
Osborne’s latest, and in the 
opinion of many critics his best, 
play is now available in book 
form. It is a remarkable piece 
of work, not only in the writing 
but in the construction. The 
technical difficulty of telescop- 
ing the life of such a tempestu- 
ous and in some ways unsym- 
pathetic character into a three- 
act play has been brilliantly 
overcome. Although Luther 
seems to stand for barbarism 
against civilization, We are made 
to feel that unwittingly he also 
stands for progress against de- 
cadence. To humanists he was 


‘ right for the wrong reasons. To 


Mr Osborne the rebel is nearly 
always right, hence the ease with 
which he _ found dramatic 
material in the atheist Holy- 
oake and the religious Re- 
former. We need not complain 
as long as he continues to write 
such good plays. 


THE CAMBRIDGE POCKET 
SHAKESPEARE: King Lear, 
Cymbeline, and Timon of 
Athens (Cambridge University 
Press, 5s each). There can be 
nothing but praise for these slim, 
cloth-bound, excellently printed 
volumes that fit easily into the 
pocket without suffering dam- 
age, which is the trouble with 
paperbacks. The text is that of 
the New Shakespeare upon 
Which Dr John Dover Wilson 
has worked for some thirty 
years. He provides the most 
scholarly glossary we could hope 
to get. This is unusually good 
value for the price. 


TELEVISION & RADIO 


TELEVISION 


SCIENCE AND MYTH 


CCASIONALLY __ tele- 
C) vier takes us on a 


journey into a distant 
land which is far better propa- 
ganda for humanism than set 
lectures, which in any case we 
are not likely to get. I can still 
remember an excellent film of 
the missionaries of science which 
the Indian Government sends 
into the villages in the hope of 
persuading the superstitious and 
intensely conservative peasants 
that fertilizers and tractors are 
more efficacious than magic. 
This sort of patient, educational 
work must be going on in many 
parts of the world. In Tibet it 
is brutally imposed, elsewhere it 
is attempted by persuasion and 
example. 

The BBC showed us how this 
operates in the Japanese coun- 
tryside. Japan, more than any 
part of Asia, has managed to 
have the best of both worlds. 
Modern technology is welcomed 
with enthusiasm, while the 
Shinto religion flourishes with- 
out any obvious sense of dis- 
crepancy. Certainly the peasants 
shown in the rice-fields seemed 
delighted with the machinery 
that lightened their labour. But 
they still had faith in primitive 
fertility rites which, as Frazer 
showed in The Golden Bough, 
are practically universal. No 
doubt in course of time the 
magic will degenerate into the 
harmless mummery of John 
Barleycorn and the Harvest 
Festival. Social change is re- 
flected in the ideology ; religious 
myths do not disappear, but they 
are transmuted from the opium 
into the poetry of the people. 

Another excellent piece of 
armchair travel is the BBC’s 
‘Africa Now’ series. It showed 
us a Liberia which looked much 
less seedy than the pictures once 
drawn by Graham Greene in 
Journey Without Maps. No 
doubt we must not be misled 


by the luxury villas and Ameri- 
can limousines. For although 
Liberia was the first purely 
African State to gain independ- 
ence, its status is much like that 
of a kept woman. It thrives by 
placing its flag at the disposal 
of any foreign shipping com- 
pany that seeks to dodge tax. 
The Catholic Church is strongly 
entrenched; and so, curiously 
enough, is Freemasonry. It was 
curious to see Catholics taking 
part in a procession with men 
wearing masonic aprons. The 
tantalizing part of television is 
that such puzzling anomalies are 
seldom explained. 


Sinister Joke 


I sometimes wonder whether 
TV drama has not become the 
victim of the stereotype teen- 
ager which it has invented. I 
know, of course, that Teddy 
Boys exist, that they have their 
distinctive dress, and a language 
as esoteric as rhyming slang, 
but not nearly as amusing. The 
majority of teenagers I meet do 
not drink methylated spirits or 
toy with flick knives, but per- 
haps I have been lucky. How- 
ever, since drama seems to re- 
quire delinquents, it was a relief 
to come across such an original, 
Pinter-esque dualogue as The 
Compartment, With our nerves 
being regularly jangled by street 
scenes from Berlin it was inevit- 
able that this piece should seem 
vaguely symbolic. A highly con- 
ventional professional man finds 
himself in a railway carriage 
with a pathological joker, who 
makes him crawl on all fours 
and bark like a dog at the point 
of a gun. It is all bluff; the 
gun is only a toy. 

I note with some misgiving 
the views expressed at a meeting 
of clergy and ITV religious 
producers held recently at Ox- 
ford. They concluded that new 
forms of expression must be 
found for religious broadcasts. 
I wonder why this should be 
thought necessary, for according 
to the Rev John Marsh, Free 
Church adviser to ITV, ‘There 
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has been’a fantastic change in 
religious broadcasting which can 
only be attributed to the miracle 
of television’. 

In January 1956, we are told, 
religious programmes were regu- 
larly watched in 58,000 homes 
in Britain, whereas early this 
year the figure soared to 
2,750,000 homes. The time al- 
lotted is not quite so impressive 
—two and a half hours weekly 
—but I don’t think we need 
look for a miracle. The intensive 
activities of the religious advis- 
ory bodies behind the scenes is 
a more rational explanation. 
Compared with this, the Human- 
ist Broadcasting Council is only 
a shadow on the wall. 

The Catholics take the opport- 
unities provided by television 
and the cinema very seriously 
indeed. Speakers at their second 
conference on the subject in- 
cluded Mr Herman Grisewood 
of the BBC, Father Agnellus 
Andrew, the adviser on religious 
broadcasting, and Mr John 
Trevelyan, secretary to the 
British Board of Film Censors. 

Censorship moves in a mys- 
terious way. Advertisers are 
allowed to show the interior of 
lavatories but not the pan. A 
Negress can be naked to the 
waist, but not a white woman. 
We are allowed to see a baby 
breast-fed and being born. 

CLIFFORD MASON 


RADIO 


FOSSILS AND 
SAVAGES 


FRICA may well have 
A“ the cradle of the 

human race. The fossil 
remains Dr Louis Leakey found 
at a site in Tanganyika are now 
thought by the University ‘of 
California, after the most up-to- 
date tests, to be one and a-haif 
million years old: Dr Leakey 
himself had put the figure at a 
mere 600,000 years. This fact, 
to my surprise, had no place 
in the latest edition of ‘The 
Archaeologist’ (a monthly 
feature) in which Dr Leakey 
among others took part. Other- 
wise the programme gave one a 
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very good idea of the evolution- 
ary background—i.e. the trans- 
ition from ape to man, from 
tool-using to tool-making, the 
erect posture leading to a larger 
brain and other anatomical 
changes—very much as Darwin 
had forestalled (a remarkable 
feat of the scientific imagin- 
ation). 

But the age of the fossils is 
important for another reason. 
Critics of Darwin objected that 
the time available was too short 
for the small random variations, 
which Darwin assumed for the 
production of new species, to 
act. Since then, however, each 
fresh discovery has pushed the 
origin of man further back. It 
may be argued—and this is the 
crux of the controversy—that 
however many million years you 
add to your sum the variations 
would continue to cancel out 
unless they were directed to 
some definite end. 


Natural Aggression 


At the same time, the admis- 
sion of ad hoc purpose in the 
animal world—and especially in 
man—does not commit us to 


any such large cosmological 
conclusions as Teilhard de 
Chardin’s, which Prof P. B. 


Medawar, in a recent issue of 
Mind, rejects as ‘nonsense 
tricked out by a variety of 
tedious metaphysical conceits’. 
In fact, geneticists tend to be- 
lieve that most mutations are 
lethal in character—sometimes 
killing the organism before it 
can reproduce its kind—and do 
not justify a belief in Providence 
or progress. 

An aspect of Darwinism about 
which we don’t hear much now- 
adays is what the late Sir Arthur 
Keith used to call ‘the pruning- 
hook of war’. Understandably 
so, because nuclear war is any- 
thing but selective—no survival 
of the fittest here. I was re- 
minded of this by a broadcast 
on ‘Children and the Myths of 
War’. The speaker, Mr John 
Rae, basing his opinion on his 
own experience during World 
War One, pointed out that child- 
ren, though not active partici- 
pants, are none the less exposed 
to the lies and myths that are 





put out in wartime to boost 
morale but which make them 
regard war as a natural part of 
human experience. 

Surely he has got the wrong 
end of the stick there. Children, 
as Mr Rae, who is a school- 
master, must know better than 
anyone, don’t need to be ‘indoc- 
trinated’ (his word) into savages: 
they are savages in the strictly 
evolutionary sense. It is we 
adults who become as children 
‘for the duration’, falling back 
on such primitive emotions as 
fear, hatred, and the lust for 
blood. William Golding’s novel 
Lord of the Flies, of which we 
had a radio version and, more 
recently, the Opies’ broadcasts 
on the ‘Lore and Language of 
Schoolchildren’, painted a truer 
picture of the natural boy. Sport 
no doubt provides an outlet for 
some of his more aggressive in- 
stincts, but the young barbarian, 
if true to form, is always ready 
for a fight; and the ‘telly’ (in 
Mr Rae’s youth it was_ the 
cinema), through the power of 
visual suggestion, only stimulates 
the appetite for violence. 


Lesson for Adults 


In opening the current Radio 
Exhibition at Earls Court, Lord 
Boothby made light of the in- 
fluence of television on children. 
According to him, children are 
near-angels who enjoy watching 
cowboys shoot each other be- 
cause they ‘simply do not believe 
it’: what upsets them, it seems, 
is ill treatment of children or 
even small animals. Well, Lord 
Boothby may or may not be 
right. At any rate, if there is a 
lesson to be learnt from all this 
—and I return to my original 
point here—it is for us adults 
to learn. Mr Rae, for instance, 
should think out more carefully 
his own position. He objects to 
killing but confesses that he is 
not a pacifist nor is he in favour 
of bringing up children as paci- 
fists. In other words, he does not 
mind war so long as nobody is 
hurt! The trouble is that we 
carry our bow-and-arrow men- 
tality with us into the atomic 
age when war has become 4 
crime against the race. 

A. D. COHEN 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 








WHY HAS CHRISTIANITY SURVIVED? 


Sir,—An important question 
is raised by Mr Temperley 
(August issue) concerning the 
spread of early Christianity. The 
idea of a Messiah and a chosen 
people would have been a detri- 
ment and yet Christianity 
spread. But, in point of fact, 
did these ideas spread in them- 
selves? The conservative Jewish- 
Christian position was confined 
to Palestine and had wilted 
away by the end of the first 
century. Christianity lost Asia 
but conquered Europe, and the 
faith which won there was 
Pauline through and through. 
Jewish ideas were here trans- 
lated into a Gentile mystery- 
cultus influenced by Oriental 
asceticism, a point made strongly 
in bygone years by Professor 
Kirsopp Lake. 

The primitive Palestinean 
Christianity was a Jewish cultus 
with particular views about 
Messiahship. It did not break 
with temple or synagogue and 
was merely one of a number 
of Messianic cults characteristic 
of the disturbed state of Pales- 
tine at the time. By the time of 
the Apostolic Fathers and Iren- 
eus the new Christianity stands 
forth as defined in Gentile 
sacramental terms. Messiah and 
Son of Man have ceased to be 
operative concepts and they have 
been replaced by the Hellenistic 
conception of Son of God. The 
Christianity of Paul would not 
therefore be alien and repulsive 
to the mystery ideas of the 
Mediterranean coast. At the 
same time, it promised a re- 
versal of circumstance in the 
next life. It had therefore a 
social and economic appeal to 
the slave classes of the urban 
sums among whom it origin- 
ally propagated. 

It may well be said that this 
is a narrowly conceived state- 
ment of origins and neglects the 
later spread of the religion. But 
this is most easily explained 


by the state-establishment of 
Christianity under Constantine 
in AD 325. Conversion of the 
prince meant an automatic 
conversion of the people. Con- 
stantine himself chose Christi- 
anity because it was more highly 
organized and its degree of 
organization gave it a stabiliz- 
ing social place at the time when 
the empire itself collapsed. 

As to Christian morals, it is 
too easy to concede their higher 
standard. In such matters as 
slavery or the subjection of 
women they showed a social 
regression. Christian sexual 
morality through the centuries 
is open to very serious question, 
and Christianity has a black 
record in matters of toleration. 
—F. H. A. MICKLEWRIGHT, 
London, SE25. 


Sir,—As I understand it, Dr 
Temperley’s question amounts 
to this: Why has Christianity 
not passed into oblivion? The 
short answer surely must be 
that apparently it is gradually 
doing so. A longer answer would 
take too much of your space. 
Three brief points however. 


(1) Why should the Church’s: 


survival be convincing support 
of theistic claims? Why should 
duration be a criterion of 
truth? Have the alleged miracu- 
lous birth, life, and death been 
so reduced to ‘symbolic’ status 
that no other argument presents 
itself? (2) Did ‘the Leader’ 
claim he was God? Messiah 
perhaps, but surely not Deity. 
In the utterance whose authen- 
ticity Paul vouched for (1 
Thess. 4, 16) he only envisaged 
himself as a herald. Not till the 
second century dogma of the 
Redeemer was he claimed to 
be God. In the early centuries 
this was not a handicap but an 
essential to counter emperor- 
worship. (3) The superiority of 
Christianity’s moral code was 
contrasted by me with pagan- 


ism. I listed a dozen other 
factors favouring the Church’s 
rise. 

As to selection of material, 
can any faith endure an honest 
appraisal of its inner contradic- 
tions? The Church has always 
suppressed unorthodoxy. Tor- 
ture and mass murder of here- 
tics has inevitably led to ‘selec- 
tion’ by those who valued self- 
preservation above deviation. 
Unpalatable facts are rarely 
faced even nowadays. Where for 
example do we see a whole- 
hearted acknowledgment of the 
ancient Egyptian origin of all 
central Christian themes? The 
Logos doctrine, monotheism, 
the Creator, the Messiah, the 
Good Shepherd, the Son of 
Man, miraculous births, risings 
and a heavenly hereafter were 
all concepts formulated between 
three and five thousand years 
ago on the Nile but nobody 
dares to say plainly that in the 
light of this it is clear that 
Christianity’s foundations rest 
not on the bed-rock of truth but 
on the shifting sands of ancient 
legends. — COLIN _BROOKES- 
SmiTH, Bloxham, Oxon. 

Flying Saucers 

Mr Michael Briggs states: 
‘The most striking group of 
flying saucer reports concern 
what have become known as 
the “green fireballs”.’ Most in- 
vestigators will disagree with 
this statement, as they know 
that the flying saucers them- 
selves are by far the most strik- 
ing group! 

Your readers may be inter- 
ested to know that there are 
many different types of uniden- 
tified flying objects, the fireballs 
representing a small percentage 
in relation to the whole. Most 
UFO investigators are fully 
aware of the possible astrono- 
mical nature of a few of the 
sightings, among which are the 
green fireballs. Donald H. 
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Robey’s hypothesis regarding 
these objects has been studied 
by UFO societies in Britain 
and given due _ consideration. 
They should not, however, be 
confused with sightings of flying 
saucers, which are discoidal in 
shape and of a different order 
to the fireballs. The discs and 
cigar-shaped objects are the 
principal concern of the student 
of UFOs. These are the objects 
that have puzzled the military 
and scientists and which are 
continually being reported by 
reliable and experienced pilots 
and radar operators. Pilots have 
repeatedly described them as 
huge, metallic discs, performing 
fantastic manceuvres at incredi- 
ble speeds, and indicating their 
belief that the objects were 
under intelligent control. — 
Harry Lorp, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. 


Sir,—The objects upon which 
Mr Michael Briggs formed his 
case were not Flying Saucers 
but meteorological phenomena, 
called by him ‘green fireballs’. 
‘Flying Saucers’, as everybody 
knows, was originally a term 
used to describe objects which 
looked like flying saucers. To 
pursue a theory about something 
else, which does not bear the 
faintest resemblance to that 
description, and then to pass 
this off as the probable answer 
to the query ‘What is a Flying 
Saucer?” seems to me the per- 
fect example of how not to be 
a logical rationalist. 

In his article in the Septem- 
ber issue Mr Briggs writes: 
‘Joshua never died, but was 
swept to Heaven in a fiery 
chariot.” Let me advise him 
to read Judges 2, 8-9: ‘And 
Joshua, the son of Nun, the 
servant of the Lord, died, being 
110 years old . . . and they 
buried him in . . . Timnath- 
heres.” Elijah was the character 
of fiery chariot fame, although 
the vehicle of his ascent to 
Heaven was a whirlwind (2 
Kings, 2-11)—(Mrs) D. Wat- 
SON, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 

Sir,—I am afraid Mr Michael 
Brigg’s article on “The Mystery 
of Flying Saucers’ leaves me 
completely unconvinced. It may 
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be true that fragments of ice 
entering the atmosphere from 
passing comets account for a 
small proportion of the sight- 
ings of unidentified flying ob- 
jects, but this theory still leaves 
the mystery as unsolved as 
ever. Perhaps Mr Briggs will 
kindly explain how this theory 
will explain sightings where (a) 
UFO’s have travelled at speeds 
in excess of 9,000 mph—surely 
ice would have melted or dis- 
integrated long before reaching 
speeds of this kind; (b) they 
have performed intelligent man- 
ceuvres, such as_ right-angled 
turns, or eluded pursuit ; (c) they 
have flashed different coloured 
lights in sequence ; (d) they have 
flown in precise formation, Ex- 
amples of all these sightings 
are given in Report on Uniden- 
tified Flying Objects (Gollancz, 
1956), and in Donald Keyhoe’s 
two books, The Flying Saucers 
are Real (Hutchinson, 1950), 
and Flying Saucers from Outer 
Space (Hutchinson, 1954). 

The ‘chunks of ice’ theory 
does not explain the fact that 
the observations of UFOs have 
increased immeasurably in num- 
ber since 1947—J. R. Ham- 
MOND, Nottingham. 


Reply to Mr Snook 


Sir,—In reply to Mr Snook, I 
would not prevent children up 
to a certain age from believing 
in fairies or Father Christmas. 
Such beliefs are recognized 
nursery ritual; and _ children 
outgrow them with years. But 
a woman is no longer a child, 
so the analogy does not hold. 

Mr Snook’s opinion that men 
are ‘at least ten times more in- 
telligent than women’ does not 
agree with my experience of 
either. If an ageing woman 
asked for my opinion on life 
and death, I should give it as 
candidly as to an ageing man. 
[ am sorry if it hurts Mr 
Snook; but I should despise 
myself if I answered with a 
lie. — ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON, 
Oxford. 


Sir,—Your contributor, Mr 
A. O. Snook, in the Septem- 
ber issue, states that ‘men, being 
at least ten times more intelli- 





gent than women’, etc, which 
may be meant as a joke. If not, 
could we, as scientific human- 
ists, ask him for his proof— 
(Mrs) D. L. Hopman, Hove. 
Sir,—Having read A. OQ, 
Snook’s letter (Mr Snook I pre. 
sume), I suggest that you should 
take him on as the Humanist. 
Humorist. We might then look 
forward to sparkling comments 
about mothers-in-law, women 
drivers, and January Sales. He 
has certainly proved his apti- 
tude for the post in our house, 
where my husband (‘male, of the 
species’ and ‘at least ten times 
more intelligent’ than a woman) 
believes firmly in Christian im- 
mortality, whereas I (female of 
the same species) do not.—J. 
Mackay, Warmond, Holland. 
[There is no space for more 
than a selection of letters re- 
ceived on this subject——Ep.] 


Cruelty of Bullfights 


Sir,—Although I have been 
in Spain several times I had not 
seen a bullfight. In order to 
establish a first-hand know- 
ledge, I went to one during a 
recent visit to Majorca. I wit- 
nessed half-blindfold horses at- 
tacked by the bull in the six 
fights I saw, encouraged and 
goaded to do so as part of the 
act by the toreros. The horse is 
spurred to a glowing red on 
the offside by the picador and 
whipped into position for attack 
by a man with a stick who stays 
uncommonly near the barricade 
ready to escape. Although the 
horse wears a quilted caparison 
on the near side only, he still 
suffers terribly and one was 
tossed. 

Heavily barbed darts are re- 
peatedly used to weaken the 
bull, to tear and rip his flesh. 
The matador’s sword has failed 
to kill, although all 3 ft 6 in of it 
has been driven in and left in 
the bull. Often it is shot out 
high in the air by the bull's 
frenzied exertions. Utterly ex- 
hausted, bewildered, he sinks to 
the ground—a pathetic sight. 
Not content, the toreros goad 
him to rise, the matador with 
his sword jabs further encour- 
agement, but to no avail. 

Having miserably blundered 
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with the sword, the matador now 
chooses the descabello—a long- 
handled type of sword with a 
crosspiece a few inches from 
the point, but after several at- 
tempts fails to find the vital 
spot. And now a torero pounces 
upon the helpless animal and 
with the fury of a madman 
proceeds to stab it to death with 
a knife. 

The bull is trained to charge 
and attack the cape and the 
horse—not the man. On the rare 
occasions when a man is injured 
it is just so much bad luck. 
One must remember that with 
diabolical hypocrisy he paid a 
visit to the Bullfighters Chapel 
to pray for God’s protection! 

I am told on authority that 
before the fights the bulls are so 
docile in the pen that one can 
walk among them with safety 
and even stroke them, but each 
one is roused to fury before 
being sent into the arena. One 
other point, the bull charges 
with its eyes closed. 

The horses have suffered an 
operation to have their vocal 
cords destroyed so that their 
fear in the arena is_ not 
audible. — LAURENCE CHAPPELL, 
Huby, Yorks. 


The Wrong Shop 


Sir,—I joined the RPA only 
the other day (August 9, to be 
exact), and that afternoon I 
was looking through the August 
number of The Humanist. There 
I was met by Mr Hector Haw- 
ton’s explanation (‘Personally 
Speaking’, p 229) that it would 
be all right to hang Eichmann, 
if convicted, because he is so 
nasty; and Barbara Smoker’s 
suggestion (‘Letters to the Edi- 
tor’, p 252) that we should kill 
unwanted babies, because it’s 
the kindest thing really, and 
anyway they're too young to 
understand. 

Now, I should have called 
myself a rationalist and human- 
ist; but if this is what passes 
for rational thought and humane 
feeling with RPA members per- 
haps I’ve come to the wrong 
shop. I should be glad to know 
if these attitudes, of indulgence 
towards vengeful passions and 
callousness towards life-protect- 





ing sentiments, are characteristic 
of the Association’s outlook, so 
as to know whether or not I’ve 
perjured myself in signing a 
form to say that I support its 
aims.—RODNEY PETERS, Leigh- 
on-Sea, Essex. 

[The opinions expressed by 
contributors to The Humanist 
do not necessarily represent the 
policy of the RPA, as their 
diversity should show.—Ep.] 


The Piltdown Hoax 

Sir,—Discussing the Piltdown 
skull, Mr A. D. Cohen says 
that Sir Arthur Keith ‘had all 
along had his misgivings about 
the genuineness of the find’. 
This is not so. In 1947 he wrote 
that Weidenreich, in stating 
that the jawbone was that of an 
anthropoid ape, was ‘thus re- 
viving a hoary heresy which we 
thought was long since ex- 
ploded’. And in 1948, in his 
A New Theory of Human Evo- 
lution, he described the Pilt- 
down skull at length and again 
castigated Weidenreich for dis- 
believing in its authenticity— 
RaGLan, Usk, Mon. 


A Rational Society 


Sir,—It is never my aim to 
‘kid’ anyone. So if Mr Kotkas 
can name six novels (or even 
three) published in the period 
covered by my article (1955- 
1961), which are written in a 
positive humanist spirit, so that 
they help to raise the eyes of 
the reader above waist-level, 
above fornication and _ petty 
personal ambition, I will be ex- 
tremely grateful. If he cannot 
provide such a list, then I sug- 
gest that it is his letter and not 
my article which is trying to 
‘kid’ your readers. 

As to Mr Kotkas’ rejection 
of the idea of a rationally 
organized society, I would only 
say that a society such as he 
describes, ‘organized more justly 
and functionally better in human 
terms’, would be precisely what 
I would describe as a more 
rationally organized society.— 
Pat SLOAN, Biggin Hill, Kent. 


Divinity Student 
Sir,—I have quite a flair 
for religion, with some sound 


ideas of my own. But since no- 
body’s voice is ever heard unless 
he—or she—can offer some 
diploma or degree I am think- 
ing of taking up Divinity as a 
serious study. What, if any, are 
the chances for an atheist of 
passing the necessary examina- 
tions? Are the university ex- 
aminers clergymen or uncom- 
mitted people? Is one expected 
to present certain (if so, which?) 
views and interpretations in 
order to pass examinations? I 
should be most grateful for 
any advice or opinions—A. §S., 
London, NW11. 


Censorship in Portugal 


Sir,—The letter of Dr Ramiro 
Valadao in your issue of August 
1961 ignores almost entirely the 
evidence produced by Mr 
Araujo in support of his 
report on ‘Cultural Repression 
Under Salazar’ (The Humanist, 
June 1961). I suppose that Dr 
Valadao accepts that evidence 
except for the one fact he tries 
to refute—the incident of Ber- 
told Brecht’s play The Good 
Woman of Setzuan. The Braz- 
ilian company of Maria Della 
Costa obtained permission to per- 
form this play in Portugal only 
after five months of diplomatic 
discussions between the Braz- 
ilian Embassy in Lisbon and the 
Portuguese Government, and 
a personal plea by the Brazilian 
Ambassador in Lisbon, Dr 
Negrao Lima. For two days the 
play was played to a full house, 
but with some agents provoc- 
ateurs, Who were promptly 
thrown out of the theatre. On 
the third day the authorities, 
seeing that the ambassador had 
left Portugal, cancelled the play 
on the grounds that there was 
‘a strong movement of protest 
by the public against it’. 

Dr Valadao writes that Mr 
Araujo has distorted both ‘the 
letter and the spirit of the law’. 
I wonder what he. means by 
‘distortion’. Article 8 of the 
Constitution which Salazar gave 
to the Portuguese people guar- 
antees ‘freedom of expression 
in any form’ and the censor- 
ship law was introduced to guar- 
antee ‘freedom of the Press’. 

To refute the accusation of 
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the grave damage done to Portu- 
guese letters by the censorship 
Dr Valadao quotes two testi- 
monials. One is from Prof 
Marcelo Caetano, the Minister 
of the Presidency and a high 
dignitary in the Fascist hier- 
archy. I have no doubt that Dr 
Valadao accepts it as a gospel 
truth, but how can he expect 
British liberals to attach any 
value to it? The other testi- 
monial is from Mr Domingos 
Monteiro, a well-known literary 
man. Mr Monteiro _ stresses 
there the existence of great 
novelists in Portugal, not that 
the censorship has not done 
great damage to Portuguese 
letters. In fact, Miguel Torga 
and other writers mentioned 
in that quotation had some 
of their books seized by the 
police. 

If testimonials are accepted 
in Dr Valadao’s Ministry of 
Truth as convincing proof, I 
can produce many thousands of 
statements by Portuguese and 
other writers to explain the 
tragic situation of Portuguese 
letters due to the Fascist re- 
gime. He must have seen the 
famous petition by over 1,500 
writers, university professors, 
priests, including some suppor- 
ters of the regime, presented to 
the President of the Republic 
in 1935. But I suppose the 
opinion of The Times Literary 
Supplement (August 16, 1957) 
will be enough: 


For reasons of alleged security, 
the bureaucratic complications in 
getting a proper magazine pub- 
lished in Portugal are so formid- 
able that these literary reviews 
are printed under euphemistic 
names: ‘anthologies’, folhas 
(‘leaves’) as of a work published 
in instalments, etc, The _ best 
poetry publication of the kind 
mentioned above, Arvore, was in- 
comprehensibly suppressed by the 
secret police (which calls itself 
International Police). Arvore had 
a generally liberal outlook, no 
subversive characteristics whatso- 
ever, and it published writers from 
everywhere, including the extreme 
Right. 

There is, above all, the menace 
of the censorship, especially tragic 
for the younger generations. One 
never knows when, or why, a 
literary magazine, a poetry recital, 
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a lecture, may be stopped by the 
police (secret or otherwise). 

The situation of the theatre is 
probably worse. Among the sub- 
jects never to be mentioned in a 
contemporary play are religion 
(Graham Greene’s The _ Living 
Room was produced only with 
drastic alterations), adultery, sui- 
cide, cancer. Nearly all the plays 
of Tennessee Williams are forbid- 
den, and it is the same with those 
of Sartre (including the anti- 
Stalinist Les Mains Sales). The 
great actress Amelia Rey-Colaco, 
who runs the National Theatre, 
could not get permission to pro- 
duce two plays by Jose Regio, 
though they circulate in print... . 

Even to talk of commitment in 
Portugal is a subversive act. ... 


Is there any greater degrada- 
tion to any country than that 
of being deprived of reading the 
extracts of works by its great 
writers of the past? Heitor 
Pinto, Father Antonio Vieira, 
Alexandre Herculano, Eca de 
Queiroz, Ramalho Ortigao are 
glorious names in Portuguese 
literature and yet extracts of 
some of their works are for- 
bidden in Portugal. — Joao 
CaBRAL, London, N6. 


Rival Cosmologies 


Sir,—May I reply to four 
points in my former letter (July 
issue), to which Professor Flew 
has drawn attention? 

(1) I should, of course, have 
known better! Apart from the 
fact (as Professor Flew has 
pointed out) that the denial of 
the apodosis of my proposition 
makes perfectly good sense, one 
cannot significantly talk of ‘logi- 
cally certain’ events in Nature. 

(2) In his article (Humanist, 
May), Professor Flew did omit 
to amplify his bold and rather 
dogmatic assertion that the 
assumptions of our present cos- 
mology ‘are almost certainly 
mistaken’. His letter (September 
issue) now embodies this ampli- 
fication. 

(3) I am perfectly well aware 
that the steady-state theory con- 
tains no transcendental refer- 
ence. My tone here was meant 
to be ironical. However, I still 
contend that this theory does 
conjure up a picture of a Creator 
producing odd hydrogen atoms 
at (necessary?) intervals, and 





that at this point it fails to be 
convincing to me at least. Until 
an explanation is forthcoming 
as to where and how these 
hydrogen atoms originate | 
maintain that the rival theory 
of an evolving universe is both 
simpler and more intelligible 
(i.e. less obscurantist). 

(4) It was merely a suggestion 
of mine that because Aquinas. 
was aware of the idea of a self- 
regulating universe (I did not 
claim that he believed it him- 
self) his reference may well have 
sown seeds of scepticism among. 
thinking men, especially when 
one recalls that Nicolas of Cusa 
(1401-64) and later Bruno (in 
1584 with the publication of his. 
De l’Infinito Universo e Mondi) 
had both speculated about an 
infinite (i.e. uncreated) universe. 
The impact of these writers 
plus the Aquinas reference may 
well have made for greater free- 
dom of thought, even in the 
Vatican itself. — Tuos. F. 
Apams, London, SW18. 


John Osborne’s Protest 


Sir,—John Osborne’s letter 
‘To my fellow countrymen’ 
published in Tribune is a re- 
markable document which will 
survive the attacks of so-called 
patriots who seem to feel that 
while the outside world remains 
imperfect jt is an impertinence 
for anyone, particularly a British 
subject, to criticize this country. 

Since all of us are, whether 
we like it or not, responsible for 
the actions of our Government, 
it seems a pity that only a hand- 
ful realize the price of democ- 
racy is a continuing vigilance 
and activity. Instead, by their 
abysmal apathy, the people of 
this country are turning democ- 
racy into a kind of quinquen- 
nial ritual that confers a dis- 
pensation to abdicate from the 
world for the next five years. 

I do not believe the British 
people support a policy of nu- 
clear suicide, but unless we who 
have the opportunity to do s0 
speak out and assert our inten- 
tion of remaining alive then we 
shall deserve the hatred of John 
Osborne and all mankind— 
G. E. RicHarDSsoN, Coulsdon, 
Surrey. 
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{ HE ssixty-second Annual 
General Meeting of the 
Rationalist Press Associa- 
tion Ltd was held at Girton 
College, Cambridge, on August 
5. Mr Joseph Reeves, the Chair- 
man, presided. He explained the 
steps that had been taken to 
stop the heavy losses suffered 
for some years through the 
production of books which sold 
badly, despite the lower price 
to which they were made avail- 
able to members. Arrangements 
had been made, in view of the 
sale of our subsidiary, C. A. 
Watts & Co Ltd, for the produc- 
tion and distribution of future 
rationalist books by other firms, 
thus avoiding heavy overheads. 
The number of books published 
in this way would depend on the 
response of members. 

Meanwhile the question of 
whether the RPA could be 
legally recognized as a charity 
was explored. So many mem- 
bers and discussion groups des- 
cribed themselves as ‘Humanist’ 
that it had been suggested that 
the name of the Association 
should be modified to meet their 
evident wishes, 

a * * 

An interesting discussion fol- 
lowed and a vote was taken on 
)both questions. The endeavour 
to get the RPA recognized as 
a charity was supported by all 
but one member who abstained. 
There was a widespread feeling 
that the membership campaign 
was probably handicapped by 
the fact that the present title of 





ABORTION LAW REFORM 
ASSOCIATION 


A Public Meeting 
in the Conway HALL, 
Red Lion Square, Holborn, WC1, 
at 7.30 pm on Wednesday, 
November 1, 1961 


Speakers: 

MISS JOAN VICKERS, MP 
Subject: The Status of Women 
Commission 
R. S. W. POLLARD, ESQ, JP 
Subject: Practical Problems of 
Getting the Law Altered 
ADMISSION FREE 








HUMANIST FRONT 


the Association gave the impres- 
sion of a commercial organiz- 
ation rather than of a society. 
Several alterations were suggest- 
ed and the voting was as 
follows: The Humanist & 
Rationalist Association, 24 in 
favour, 3 against ; The Humanist 
Association, 1 in favour; The 
Rationalist Association, 4 in 
favour ; No change, 9 in favour. 

The Directors Report and 
Accounts for 1960 were adopted 
and the following retiring Direc- 
tors were re-elected: Mr P., J. 
Dalton, Mr H. J. Blackham, 
Prof H. Levy, Mr Joseph 
Reeves, Sir Gerald Barry, and 
Mr J. S. L. Gilmour. " 

* - 


The opinion of all our mem- 
bers on the advisability of 
changing the name of the RPA 
is sought. Please write to the 
Managing Director of the RPA 
stating your views. It need 
hardly be said that nothing 
could be decided except by an 
Extraordinary General Meeting, 
and a change of name does not 
imply any change of aims. 

* 


We have received several in- 
quiries about the date when the 
plaque to Charles Bradlaugh, 
which the LCC have provided, 
will be unveiled at 29 Turner 
Street, Stepney, by Mr Anthony 
Wedgwood Benn. This event, 
which is being organized by the 
Humanist Council, is to be 
followed by a reception in the 
House of Commons. We are not 
yet able to announce the precise 
date when facilities will be 
available, but it will probably 
be either November 7, 8, or 9. 
The reception will be at 4 pm 
and tickets, price 5s each, which 
will be ready early in October, 
can be obtained from _ the 
Ethical Union, 13 Prince of 
Wales Terrace, London, Wé8. 
The date will be announced in 
our November issue. 


Group Activities 

Sutton Humanist Group, 11 Park 
Hill, Carshalton Beeches. Satur- 
day, Oct 21, 7.30, P. J. Symonds, 
‘Opportunities for Youth’. 


Southend & District Humanist 
Society, Leigh Community Centre 
(Room 1), Elm Road. Sat 28, 
7.30 pm, Cyril Clancy, ‘Ethics in 
Relation to Social Service’. 

Edinburgh Humanist Group, 
Usher Institute, Warrender Park 
Road, Edinburgh. Meetings on the 
second Tuesday of each month, 
7.30-10.15 pm. 

Basildon Humanist Group, Cen- 
tury Café, Pitsea. Meetings every 
third Friday, 8 pm. 

Enfield Humanist Society, The 
Settlement, Greenleaf Road, Wal- 
thamstow. Saturday, Oct 21, 7.30 
pm, Graham Thomas, ‘Renais- 
sance Humanism’. 

Romford Humanist Group, Park 
Lane, Community Centre, Horn- 
church. Oct 17, ‘The Case for a 
Christian Education in our 
Schools; Oct 31, ‘Humanism—A 
Challenge to Christianity’. 


RPA Development Fund 
Donations received during August, 1961: 
£5 9s 3d—C. N. Hasert. £4 19s—J. F. 
Shapiro. £4 4s—Prof P. W. Robertson. 
£2—H. Harrison. £1 17s 8d—F. L. 
Cooper. £1 5s 7d—Dr J. E. Miller. 
£1 Is—R. Angles; D. R. Bower; B. M. 
Brayshaw; A. McKenzie; D._ Steel. 
£1 0s 3d—J. E. Jordan. £1—E. Cockson- 
Jones; H. Penfold; Miss D. Swan. 19s— 
N. F. McNicoll; Prof J. C. C. Smart. 
15s—H. Craddock, 10s 6d—Mrs M. 
Adams; B. G. Gomm. 10s—O. de Man- 
bey; Mrs de Manbey; Mrs A. Szturc; Mrs 
C. Thompson. 

9s—A. E. Chapple; A. M. Esson; Miss 
D. E. Fenton; A. C. Monks; G. Parsons. 
8s 6d—A. Gainswin. 7s 2d—R. E. Bagley. 
5s—E. J. Davis; D. Francis. 4s—J. Y. 
Dick; E. Little; W. Martin; T. F. 
Stringer. 3s 6d—A. H. Murray. 
Total to August 31, 1961: £673 10s 4d 








Classified Advertisements 
= age to Box Nos should be addressed to 
een Humanist’, 40 Drury Lane, London, 


LECTURES 

SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Sq, WC1. SUN- 
DAYS, 11 am. Oct 1—Dr Helen Rose- 
nau: Chaos, Coercion or Co-operation. 
Oct 8—H. J. Blackham: Moral Re- 
Armament Examined. Oct 15—D. G. 
: Culture and a Mass Society. 
. S. Schenk: Violence and the 
Intellectuals, Oct 29—Dr John Lewis: 
Who are the Materialists Today? 
TUESDAYS, 7.30 pm. Discussions. Oct 
3—The Revolutionary Individual in the 
Cosmic Age: Anthony Brooke, Rajah 
Muda of Sarawak. Oct 10—Authotity 
v. Freedom in Moral Behaviour: Major 
G. Adcock and F. H. Amphlett Mickle- 
wright, MA. Oct 17—Moral Problems in 
a Space-Travel Age: Norman R. Smith, 
BSc. Oct 24—Old Age in the New World : 
R. Clements, OBE. Oct 31—Attitudes to 
Youth: P. R. Crellin, MA. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
ANYONE in Dublin or vicinity in agree- 
ment with RPA ‘aims and interested in 
pe others, please write to Box No 


NEW MEMBER, RPA, Gloucestershire, 
wishes contact Humanists / Rationalists 
with view to correspondence, discussions. 
Box No H14. 

— urgent. Thou Art Peter. BEX 
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The sender of the first correct solution to be 
opened will receive a prize of a book token, 
value one guinea. The second and third correct 
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solutions opened will be awarded book tokens to received not later than Friday, October 
CLUES ACROSS 2 The adjutant might be 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Clearly slack in } a spoilsport (8) 
— oO ee 3 Make certain (6) 8 
Sea-coast sick and the 4 Place round it, not for 
reverse of well ventilated the cloth (5) 9 
(7) 5 Bird of ill omen (8) 
Pushful, but there’s 6 These are but 10 
corrosion in it (9) strawberries (6) 
Heny'sdeathty > —-7 Exequeats sapirated T 
relatives 
alternative (7) 9 Wednine wi 
oe gps es 2 without 
reauene sound of bats soommuaition (FF 42 |13 
Plain star (4) 13 What cheek of Sir n 
The gratitude of Greece a oe init aa S 
(5) ne of those Stoc 
Fooled (5) Exchange animals (4) 6 17 (8 19 0 / 
Rogue beheaded in 17 Ninefold, and niece 
sacred surroundings (4) disturbed (8) 22 
psceeenten A 18 It’s mean to announce ; 53 
: Be , ’ maturity! (7) 

Poe: lla of the 20 Get your loss back, 23 4 
Able to bid farewell _ around, and melt 26 
musically (7) ‘ abbit. 
Revolutionary biscuit (9) 21 re yh gn ga 27 
One bite for rubber (7) produced by a rabbit! (8) 
yg 08 om Ty - 23 Chaste source of smell 8 
or keep him in! ss OF “ re 

. . 24 Roderick pursued the 

CLUES DOWN monk (6) 29 

Not much energy 25 He has rows at Eton (6) 
required to pass this! 26 The dog comes to the 30 
(6-2) point—blast it! (5) 


THE HUMANIST PRIZE CROSSWORD 


the value of half a guinea each. Entries sh 
be addressed to ‘The Humanist Crossword ’, 
Drury Lane, Lendon, WC2, and must 












































THE RATIONALIST PRESS ASSOCIATION, 40 DRURY LANE, LONDON, WC2. 


Telephone: Covent Garden 2077 








Please show this to a friend 


The Rationalist Press Association was founded by 
Charles A. Watts in 1899, and its objects are: To encour- 
age a rational approach to human problems; To provide 
a constructive alternative to the religious view of life; 
To promote the maximum use of science for human wel- 
fare; To defend freedom of thought and civil liberties; 
To publish books, pamphlets, and periodicals, and to 
sponsor conferences and campaigns designed to further 
these aims and all they entail. 


ALL MEMBERS RECEIVE : 

THE HuMANIST (monthiy for one year from date of 
joining) and THE RATIONALIST ANNUAL (published 
each January). 

SPECIAL ENROLMENT OFFER 

New members will also receive the following books FREE 

Search for Purpose. By Arthur E. Morgan. 207 pp. 

The Papacy in Politics Today. By Joseph McCabe. 144 pp. 

Jesus: Myth or History? By Archibald Robertson. 125 pp. 

In Search of the Real Bible. By A. D. Howell Smith. 
122 pp. 

The Rationalist Annual 1961. 100 pp. 








. K b 
RPA MEMBERSHIP FORM 


I accept your Special Offer in The 
Humanist and enclose £1 Is 
($3.50) entitling me to member- 
ship of the Rationalist Press 
Association for one year from date 
of enrolment. I am in agreement 
with the objects of the Association 
and undertake to abide by the 
Rules and Regulations set forth 
in the Memorandum and Articles 
of Association.* 

[BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE] 

MR 
MRS | 
MISS 
TITLE J 


ADDRESS 


Initials 


Ob shea cdnceescitszectocisesecscetiauien 
*Free on request 
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